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AMERICAN POLITICS. 


ErE this article appears, the Republican party will have assembled 
in national convention in Chicago and will have nominated Theodore 
Roosevelt as its candidate for President of the United States. In view 
of the practically unanimous instructions which have been given to 
State and district delegates to vote for him, and the certainty of his 
choice by acclamation, it seems strange that any question of his nomi- 
nation should ever have been raised; and yet it does not require a pecul- 
iarly lively memory to recall that it was necessary to argue a year ago 
that he was the logical candidate, and, in fact, the only really available 
one which his party could present. It is true that in thus securing, as 
a Vice-President who succeeded a martyred President, the indorsement 
of his party, he has broken all records; but President Roosevelt is such 
an extraordinary man that it is not strange that he should occupy this 
unique position. If he is elected —and the chances at present favor 
his reélection — he will be alone in such distinction. 

It is not worth while, upon the eve of the convention, to attempt to 
forecast its action in the matter of selecting a nominee for the Vice- 
Presidency. Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, who does not desire the 
honor; Speaker Cannon, who is quite satisfied with his present posi- 
tion; or Representative Hitt, of Illinois, a man of large experience, con- 
ceded ability, equable and dignified temperament, and sufficient wealth, 
would make a satisfactory and appropriate running mate for President 
Roosevelt, and the convention will act wisely in choosing any one of 
them. It will make little difference, however, who is named as candi- 
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date for this office. Mr. Roosevelt will continue to be, as he is now, 
the central, all-dominating figure of the campaign. It will be his 
actions which will be praised or condemned, as the case may be, by op- 
posing orators upon the stump; it will be his picturesque, frank, and 
aggressive personality which will influence voters. He will receive the 
official notification of his nomination while at his summer home at Oys- 
ter Bay, and later will return to the White House to transact the pub- 
lic business which always engrosses him. Even while a candidate for 
reélection and naturally anxious to receive the favorable verdict of his 
countrymen, he will not forget that he is President of the United States, 
and he will carefully avoid any action that may seem to be taken for 
the purpose of influencing voters. 

It is probable that the conduct of his campaign will be entrusted to 
Mr. George B. Cortelyou, at present the Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, and a gentleman whose experience reads like a 
romance. Only a few years ago Mr. Cortelyou was a clerk in the Post- 
Office Department, to which position he was appointed as a resident of 
New York. He secured a transfer to a clerical position in the White 
House, where he soon made himself invaluable. His ability displayed 
itself upon every occasion; he was wise in his counsels as well as tact- 
ful in his dealings with White-House visitors. Always urbane, his 
equilibrium never disturbed even during moments of great excitement, 
and his judgments remarkably accurate, he steadily advanced until he 
became Secretary to President McKinley. In that position he stood 
in the limelight of public scrutiny and suffered not in stature. He was 
the nearest approach to an ideal secretary since Lamont stood at the 
right hand of Cleveland; and there was general approbation when he 
was elevated to the cabinet position which he now honors and which 
he will, of course, resign. In assuming the management of the cam- 
paign, he will, undoubtedly, do great honor to himself and service to his 
party. It is no small thing to step into the place made vacant by the 
death of Senator Hanna, but Mr. Cortelyou is none the less equipped 
for his new duties by the fact that he is fully acquainted with the 
methods which Senator Hanna so successfully pursued. Mr. Cortelyou 
knew much of the inside detail of the campaign of 1896, and still more 
of that of the contest of 1900. He is an astute politician, with wide 
acquaintance, and, what is more essential, with the esteem of those who 
know him. He has been in a position to acquire knowledge, and he 
has made good use of his opportunities. He will prove an able cam- 
paign manager. 
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Experience has shown, however, that it is the candidate, and not 
the chairman of the campaign committee, who leads his party to defeat 
or victory. Blaine’s failure to reach the Presidency and Harrison’s suc- 
cess were equally independent of the campaign chairman. Again, there- 
fore, the personality of President Roosevelt enters into the equation. It 
is what he has done and the way he has done it that will return him to 
the White House or retire him to private life. His friends find many 
reasons for predicting his election. Some of them, like Ex-Senator 
William E. Chandler, of New Hampshire, base his popularity upon the 
resoluteness with which he attacked the Northern Securities Company ; 
performing, as Mr. Chandler says, with cheerful alacrity, a duty which, 
in a similar case, President Cleveland and Attorney-General Harmon 
executed with doleful reluctance. It is certainly true that, in dealing 
with the trusts, the Roosevelt Administration has shown more determi- 
nation and aggressiveness than any of its predecessors. Other of Mr. 

toosevelt’s friends point to his energetic and effective way of securing 
results, notably the events which make certain an Isthmian Canal, as 
the best evidence of his fitness for his high position; and the country 
generally concedes his inherent honesty and straightforwardness. The 
Democrats, in fact, have thus far discovered only one weak point in his 
armor. They attack him because his individuality is so intense. Thus 
Representative Kitchin, of North Carolina, in a speech upon the floor of 
the House, quoted with approbation the assertion that Mr. Roosevelt is 
brilliant, but erratic; while the chairman of the New Hampshire Demo- 
cratic State convention characterized the President in language even 
more exaggerated and undignified. The leader of the minority in the 
House of Representatives, in a speech upon the floor of Congress, said : 


There is one issue upon which all Democrats can unite, and that is, that Theodore 
Roosevelt should be defeated. This, indeed, may become the paramount issue with 
many voters in the next election. By many his administration is considered a con- 
tinuing experiment, too theatrical for the business interests of the country, without 
sufficient time between the acts to allow the people a good breathing spell. There 
are some recent incidents in his administration to justify the apprehension that on 
some strenuous occasion he is liable to go off too suddenly and inconsiderately, and 
greatly embarrass the country in some of the graver affairs of government. 


Representative Patterson, of Tennessee, also speaking in the House, 
insisted that Roosevelt was the paramount issue of the campaign; while 
Senator Carmack, at the Iroquois Club dinner in Chicago, arraigned the 
President for overriding the Constitution, violating the obligations of a 
solemn treaty, and resorting to the device of an executive order to ac- 
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complish what Congress had failed to enact into law. Many of the 
Democratic State conventions, acting in apparent concert, devoted para- 
graphs to criticising the President. Take, for instance, the following 
from the utterance of the Nebraska Democrats: 

With an increasing love for the principles of Democracy and an increasing con- 
fidence in their final triumph, we look upon the present time as opportune for their 
earnest and courageous promulgation, with a Chief Executive who has disregarded 
constitutional limitations, stirred up antagonism between the races, employed all the 
powers of his office to secure a renomination, and purchased political support by 
turning the Treasury Department over to the financiers and putting the law depart- 
ment into the hands of the trusts — with such a Chief Executive and with Republi- 
can leaders openly and arrogantly in alliance with organized wealth, the country 
imperatively needs a return of the government to positive and clearly defined Demo- 
cratic principles. Democracy, as taught by Jefferson and exemplified by Jackson, 
is the hope of the Republic, and offers the only relief from the plutocracy which 
now dominates the Republican party, and through that party the country. 


It is quite evident, therefore, that the Democrats propose to awaken 
in the popular mind, if possible, the feeling that the President is not 
deserving of public confidence. He is to be presented as the possessor 
of unsafe characteristics, a man not to be trusted. To this extent, at 
least, there is to be personality in the campaign. Mr. Roosevelt is to 
be the issue, greater than the tariff or the Isthmian Canal or govern- 
mental expenditure. This is the greatest tribute to his individuality 
which could be paid. 


The Republican managers will have entered upon their convention 
with évery detail carefully arranged in advance — Ex-Secretary Root hav- 
ing been selected as temporary chairman and Speaker Cannon as perma- 
nent chairman, with Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, as the chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions; the platform having been written and 
edited; and nothing being left for the delegates to do except to confirm 
the programme of the leaders and applaud eulogistic speeches. When 
the Democrats assemble at St. Louis on July 6 the contrast will be most 
marked. There will be a fight to the finish over the nomination of a 
candidate ; there will be a bitter struggle between opposing factions; and 
the platform, when it has been finally adopted, will not be the unani- 
mous agreement of harmonious forces. The Democratic convention 
promises to be one of the most memorable in the history of the party. 
It would not be surprising if it should result in the withdrawal of a cer- 
tain element, although this outcome can and should be prevented by the 
exercise of good judgment and the willingness of all factions to unite 


for the party’s good. 
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When my last article for THz Forum was penned, the indications 
pointed strongly toward the nomination of Judge Alton B. Parker, of New 
York; and at the present time his chances are undoubtedly better than 
those of any other candidate, many State conventions having followed 
the lead of the New York Democrats, who instructed their delegates to 
present his name and vote solidly for his nomination. At the same 
time, the circumstances surrounding this action of the New York con- 
vention were such as to create considerable anxiety in the minds of 
Democrats living outside of New York State. The convention was 
dominated and controlled by ex-Senator David B. Hill, who took occa- 
sion to ride rough-shod over Tammany and thus pay some unforgotten 
scores. At the very time when it was essential that the New York 
Democrats should present to the country a united and enthusiastic front, 
they displayed every element of antagonism. Mr. Hill won his fight, 
and Tammany returned home defeated and humiliated. Tammany’s 
earnest, hearty, and enthusiastic coperation is needed in New York 
this year if the Democrats are to carry New York State; and yet, as a 
writer in “The Washington Post ” forcibly remarks, “Mr. Hill saw fit to 
exploit his personal animosity toward the organization and feed a vanity 
which seems to spare nothing whatever, seeking Judge Parker’s nomi- 
nation rather than his election and subordinating the interests of the 
Democracy to a private grudge.” 

This is strong language; and yet there is no doubt that, as soon as 
the Democrats throughout the country realized the cost at which the 
instructions for Judge Parker had been secured, there was a revulsion 
from the confident feeling in the certainty of his nomination. The 
Pennsylvania Democrats, when they met in their State convention, de- 
clined to instruct for Parker, and thus left their delegates free to meet 
any situation which may develop. The Indiana Democratic convention 
instructed for Parker; but, while this was an apparent victory for the 
New York candidate, the statement has since been made that Indiana’s 
vote for Parker will be merely formal, having been authorized more for 
the purpose of defeating instructions for Hearst than for any other 
reason. Connecticut has instructed for Parker, and in New Jersey 
there is quite a strong sentiment for him. New York, Indiana, Con- 
necticut, and New Jersey are the States which the Democrats are most 
anxious to carry; and if the delegates from those States insist that they 
can win with Parker, the latter’s chances for the nomination will be 
materially strengthened. 

Whether it counts for much or little, the fact also remains that 
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Bryan and Bryan’s followers are against Parker. The echoes of the 
New York convention had not died away before Mr. Bryan mounted 
the rostrum and vehemently declaimed that he could “prove to every un- 
biassed mind that Judge Parker is not a fit man to be nominated, either 
by the Democratic party or by any other party that stands for honesty 
or fair dealing in politics.” Mr. Bryan’s words had scarcely been 
spoken before ex-President Cleveland was out in an interview com- 
mending Parker; while Judge Gray, of Delaware, a typical Cleveland 
Democrat, hastened to declare that he would hail Judge Parker’s nomi- 
nation as a return to the older and better traditions of the Democratic 
party. Thus the old antagonisms have been again aroused. The spec- 
tacle is not one which appeals to any Democrat who earnestly desires 
concord and victory; and it is no wonder, therefore, that expressions of 
doubt as to the wisdom of Judge Parker’s nomination are to be found 
in many Democratic newspapers which view the situation impartially, 
and which are influenced by no other considerations than the desire for 
party success. 

In the mean time the propagandists of Judge Parker’s candidacy are 
industrious. Their literary bureau is active, even though the output is 
more florid and rhetorical in style than would apparently comport with 
Judge Parker’s dignified character. His journalistic friends claim for 
him the nomination on the first ballot, crediting him with much more 
than the necessary two-thirds majority. He has also some strong 
friends in Congress; and Representative Williams, of Mississippi, voices 
their enthusiasm when he says that Judge Parker is the logical candi- 
date, geographically and politically, coming from the right section and 
the right State; because he is an eminently conservative, careful, and 
healthy minded man; and because he is a fundamental Democrat, an 
anti-Federalist by nature. On the other hand, there are many who be- 
lieve that it is not wise to defy Tammany or to seek deliberately to 
affront Mr. Bryan and the Democrats whom he represents; and the ex- 
pressions of those who entertain this belief are to be found in almost 
every Democratic newspaper in the land. 

The chances are, however, in favor of Judge Parker’s nomination. 
If he is not chosen, the convention will, in all probability, select some 
one whose name has almost entirely escaped public attention. Mr. 
Hearst has made his pyrotechnical appearance and is now out of the 
running. His name was not mentioned in the New York convention; 
and the support which he has received will not aggregate over one hun- 
dred votes. He has, however, given the Democratic leaders in several 
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States a struggle which they will remember. He was a factor in the 
Indiana Democratic State convention; in Connecticut his followers were 
numerous enough to cause a stormy scene before they were finally out- 
voted, and in New Jersey they named a contesting delegation. In 
Ohio they made a fight to secure instructions, but were defeated; while 
in Wisconsin there was another contest which resulted in the conven- 
tion indorsing a favorite son, in order to avoid an open wrangle. Asa 
candidate, however, Mr. Hearst has been eliminated, and the elaborate 
preparations which had been made by his managers for participation in 
the St. Louis convention have been cancelled. He will have the sup- 
port of California, in which State he secured the delegates by the narrow 
margin of nineteen votes; of Iowa, where his victory was secured with 
comparative ease; of South Dakota, Nevada, and a few other States, 
including, probably, Illinois — just suflicient to make him a factor in 
case the convention should become deadlocked over the nomination, and 
a few votes delivered at the proper time would be effective. 

Whether this contingency arises or not, it is pleasant to record the 
fact that Mr. Hearst will not be a bolter. There has been so much 
bolting in the Democratic party of late years that the utterance of Mr. 
Hearst as he faces a postponed, if not a shattered, ambition, is worthy 
of note. “TI intend,” he says, “to support the St. Louis nominee.” We 
may be sure, therefore, that Mr. Hearst will not pass from the Demo- 
cratic stage. He has laid the foundation for future effort. His organi- 
zation is to-day the most complete in the Democratic party, and it will 
be invoked again in 1908. 

With strange persistence the name of Mr. Grover Cleveland rises to 
the surface, and it is by no means unusual to find Democratic prophets 
who predict that his nomination is the certain solution of their party’s 
problem. It is admitted that large corporate interests would be de- 
lighted to see his name at the head of the Presidential ticket, and would 
work industriously for his election. And then there are the disciples 
of free trade, who look to Cleveland as their apostle and would gladly 
follow him to the last ditch. Mr. Cleveland has contributed in no small 
degree to the revival of interest in his name. He has told the country 
how he suppressed the Chicago riots in 1894, and he has taken great 
pains to emphasize how he averted financial ruin by the bond sales of 
1894, 1895, and 1896. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details which Mr. Cleveland 
narrates with such evident self-approval. Nor does it help the situa- 
tion for him to take upon himself the entire responsibility. If he should 
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be named, there are thousands of Democrats who would vote for Roose- 
velt in preference, on personal grounds alone; while hundreds of thou- 
sands would recall the dark days of depression which characterized the 
four years of Cleveland’s administration. It seems, however, unneces- 
sary to consider a contingency so remote as Mr. Cleveland’s nomination. 
Senator Gorman, having refused to allow the delegates from his 
State to be instructed to vote for him, and having put forth no effort to 
secure the nomination, can now be regarded only in the light of a com- 
promise candidate; and others who have been mentioned are in the 
same category. Summing up the situation, it would not be surprising, 
in the event of the failure to nominate Judge Parker, to see the conven- 
tion select some one whose name has almost entirely escaped public at- 
tention —a man, for instance, like Judge Amos M. Thayer, of Mis- 
souri, whose recent decision against the Northern Securities merger 
brought him into prominence. He was appointed to the bench by 
President Cleveland, is sixty-three years of age, is a veteran of the civil 
war, and is acceptable, so it is stated, to all Democratic factions. 
There is some manifestation of sentiment for Mayor McClellan, of New 
York City, and many conferences have been held in which his name 
has been favorably considered. He is known to be very popular in 
Indiana, and to have strength in other sections. The very fact, how- 
ever, that the nomination of some person who has not hitherto figured 
as a leading candidate is now being gravely discussed is sufficient indi- 
cation of the uncertainty which attends the Democratic situation. 


Out of the nebulous mist which surrounds the approaching Demo- 
cratic convention, one fact looms substantial and commanding. What- 
ever else may happen, Mr. Bryan will not dictate the platform. He 
will attend the convention as a delegate, having been chosen by the 
Nebraska Democrats to act in that capacity; but he has, apparently, little 
or no following in the delegations which have been selected by the 
various States. It is easy enough to know what he would like in the 
way of a platform. In and out of season, in speech and editorial, he 
has tied himself to the platforms of 1896 and 1900 as to the body of 
death. More than this, in the platform adopted by his fellow-Demo- 
crats in Nebraska—a platform which he is credited with having 
prepared —we have his model of a party declaration. It is, quite 
naturally, the most radical of all the State convention expressions. It 
begins by reaffirming the Kansas City deliverance of four years ago, 
with free coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one and all the 
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other ideas which are associated with Bryan and Bryanism. It declares 
for the extermination of private monopolies, and charges that the pres- 
ent Administration “lacks the desire, the intelligence, or the moral cour- 
age to attack the conscienceless combinations of capital that have flour- 
ished during recent years.” We find in it the usual condemnation of 
militarism and imperialism, with the assertion that ultimate independ- 
ence should be immediately promised to the Filipinos; a demand for an 
income tax and for “a tariff for revenue only”; and the following enun- 
ciation of a financial scheme: 

Democracy would administer the Treasury Department in behalf of the public, 
not, as now, in the interest of Wall Street; it would prevent the recoinage of legal- 
tender silver dollars into limited-tender subsidiary coin; it would secure to the peo- 
ple a volume of standard money sufficient to keep pace with the demand for 
money. It would favor paper money issued by the Government without the inter- 
vention of national banks. It would resist the attempt to establish an asset currency 
and branch banks, and it would oppose the loaning of government money to favored 
benks—a scheme by which the people’s money is employed to lay a foundation for 
a campaign fund, and to bribe the financial interest to oppose any reduction of tax- 
ation. The present administration of the Treasury Department is progressively 
beneficial to the capitalistic class and progressively harmful to the producers of 
wealth. 

Such is Mr. Bryan’s idea of a platform. The New York Democratic 
declaration of principles consists of a few well-worn and accepted 
axioms, offering no indication of Judge Parker’s position on timely 
topics; and it is in the Maryland platform, therefore, that we find an 
expression of conservative Democratic opinion which represents the 
views of the conservative wing of the party. This is Mr. Gorman’s 
platform; and it will find more adherents in the St. Louis convention 
than the draft which Mr. Bryan has prepared. We find that its key- 
notes are economy in public expenditures and tariff revision. It de- 
clares that unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation, and charges the 
Republican party with extravagance and corruption. It invokes “the 
ringing words of our honored Samuel J. Tilden” in declaring that the 
reforms which are so sadly needed in the mode and measures of taxation 
and expenditure and in departmental administration can only be had by 
a peaceful civic revolution. It pledges the Democratic party to “ revise 
the tariff in a conservative spirit of fairness to all interests ” and to strip 
from the trusts the power which they have so mercilessly abused. 
There is nothing in the platform about the free coinage of silver or free 
trade; nor is there any utterance which. can be seized upon by the great 
mass of industrious, thrifty citizens as a threat against their hard-earned 
accumulations. It will be interesting to note how closely the platform 
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of the national convention will follow the lines laid down by the decla- 
ration of the Maryland Democrats. 


When the conventions have adjourned and the campaign has been 
fully inaugurated, what will be the issues? Experience has shown that 
the people make the issues, without regard to the elaborate utterances 
which are prepared with so much care and adopted with so much 
solemnity in national conventions. It has already been shown that the 
Democrats propose to make President Roosevelt a foremost issue — a 
proposition which not only the President but his party will meet with 
undisguised delight. It is also certain that the tariff, especially in its 
relation to the trusts, will occupy a leading place in public considera- 
tion. In fact, the closing hours of the last session of Congress were 
enlivened by the delivery of speeches intended for distribution among 
the voters. The most sensational as well as the most brilliant and elo- 
quent was delivered by Representative Bourke Cockran, of New York, 
who destroyed all his bridges behind him as he marched forward along 
the path of free trade. His utterance recalled the days when Frank 
Hurd, of Ohio, who hated protection with an honest hate and adored 
free trade with enthusiastic admiration, fought with Carlisle and Morri- 
son against Randall and the protection Democrats. Mr. Hurd raised his 
free-trade lance only to find it shattered; and Mr. Cockran certainly did 
not awaken a responsive chord except in the breasts of the few, who, 
like himself, would be glad to see all the custom-houses razed to the 
ground. It is not surprising that the Republican managers propose to 
circulate this speech widely throughout the country and to give it 
prominence in the Republican handbook, with appropriate comment, 
inviting especial attention to the following paragraphs: 


The gentleman from Iowa has taunted the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Clark) 
for saying he would like to see every custom house shattered “from turret to foun- 
dation stone.” That line, sir, referred to Tantallon Castle. Tantallon Castle was a 
feudal structure in Scotland, around which waged constantly a tide of war and plun- 
der, as some men sought to enrich themselves by seizing the property of others. 
Tantallon Castle has fallen with the barbarism and feudalism of the age which it 
typified. I hail it, sir, as an auspicious feature of this discussion that a phrase ap- 
plied to the feudal castle which has perished before the march of civilization and the 
spread of peace should be used to express a hope that the world may some day see 
the disappearance of custom houses which are survivals of a barbaric distrust, which 
tends toisolate men from each other and to prevent them from uniting and coéperat- 
ing in the cultivation of the soil for the benefit of each man. (Applause on the 
Democratic side.) 

What is the essential difference between civilization and barbarism? Civiliza- 
tion means the close intercourse of men for peaceful and productive codperation; 
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barbarism means the isolation of men, or else their meeting in savage and destruc- 
tive conflict. Factories from whose chimneys the smoke of industry rises like in- 
cense to heaven are outposts of civilization. It is the fervid hope of Democrats that 
they be multiplied. 

Fortresses and custom-houses are the twin relics of barbaric distrust which pre- 
vent profitable codperation and encourage wasteful plunder. 

Surely it is patriotic and humane as well as Democratic to cherish the hope that 
ultimately this earth may be purged of both. (Applause.) 


The debates indicated, however, that the Democratic side of the 
House was not thoroughly in accord with Mr. Cockran’s radical free- 
trade utterances; and Representative Williams, of Mississippi, hastened 
to announce that he was in favor of tariff revision and not tariff aboli- 
tion. The division of sentiment on the tariff question is not confined 
to the Democracy. When, for instance, Representative Littlefield, of 
Maine, declared that, where it can be conclusively shown that the tariff 
enables an American manufacturer to sell an article more cheaply abroad 
than he sells it at home, the tariff on that article should be reduced, the 
utterance was greeted by Democratic applause and Republican silence. 
The general sentiment of the Republican party is in favor of only a 
minimum of tariff revision; and Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, 
the foremost exponent of protection on the Republican side of the Sen- 
ate, unquestionably presents his party’s position when he advocates a 
“stand-pat” policy. He argues that “the past seven years have been 
the most prosperous in the history of our country; that during these 
years our industrial advance has been unparalleled; that our markets 
both at home and abroad have been largely and most substantially in- 
creased ; that our laboring classes have been wondrously benefited; and 
that our wealth, both in the aggregate and per capita, has been largely 
augmented, all classes sharing in the advantages and enjoyments of this 
prosperity.” Senator Gallinger favors reciprocity, but not with Canada,* 
although he must be aware that the feeling in favor of reciprocal rela- 
tions is steadily growing in the New England section which he repre- 
sents. 

The question of prosperity promises to be one which will be brought 
closely to the attention of the voters. The Republicans claim that it is 
a genuine, beneficial, permanent prosperity; the Democrats assert that 
it is a myth. They claim that the cost of living has grown in larger 
ratio than the increase in wages — assertions which the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of Labor will endeavor to controvert. There is 
no doubt that the Republicans look upon a long dull summer as the 


most serious factor with which they have to contend. They must 
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know that the crest of the wave of prosperity has passed; that business 
is sagging; and that there is a decrease in traffic and consequent dis- 
charge of railroad employees. The Republicans are, in fact, more con- 
cerned over untoward business conditions, possible strikes, and general 
labor disturbances than they are over the local differences in their party. 
These are not fundamental, such as those which disrupted the Demo- 
cratic party in 1896; and, while unfortunate, they are not vitally dan- 
gerous. Allduring the summer the business barometer will be watched 
with most observant care, and the slightest indication of a storm will 
cause the Republicans unconcealed anxiety. 


Reform in governmental expenditures will be another important issue. 
It has already been shown how, in the Maryland Democratic platform, 
the campaign of 1876, with its keynote of “Tilden and Reform,” has 
been recalled. Scores of editorial expressions have appeared indors- 
ing the wisdom of making a campaign upon a platform which promises 
absolute honesty in federal administration. It is to be noted that even 
Democratic newspapers give President Roosevelt deserved credit for de- 
termined effort to fight all abuses, but they claim that he cannot with- 
stand the elements which control his party. Perhaps the best expres- 
sion of Democratic sentiment in this regard is found in “The Kansas 
City Star,” a paper of extensive circulation and acknowledged influence 
in the Middle West. This journal, after noting the fact that the Demo- 


cratic party is strangely at sea with regard to both men and issues, re- 
marks as follows: 


The thing that the Democratic leaders — that is, those who are seeking the per- 
manent good of the country and their party —should keep constantly in mind be- 
tween now and the convention is that the greatest national need of the time is more 
honesty in public affairs. This does not apply alone to the misappropriations of 
funds — official corruption, in other words. It reaches through the whole system of 
legislation and patronage. The weakness of the republic at present is its practice 
of subsidizing one class at the expense of another; its enactment of unwise legisla- 
tion as the price of imperative legislation; its dishonest compromises with the 
agents of one class or one section to the cost of the masses or of the country as a 
whole; the purchase of political preferment by official favors; the employment of 
arbitrary machine methods to establish, maintain, and perpetuate political oligar- 
chies in the State and nation, often to the defeat of the popular will. These are 
some of the conspicuous evils. They are not new, but the country has been aroused 
as never before to their existence, and public sentiment is more potent than in times 
past to effect their eradication. What is needed is the determination of one or both 
the great parties to promote that sentiment and to work for its gratification. This 
feeling represents the national conscience. 

In other words, the Democratic party, while still in doubt about its candidate, 
while still uncertain as to its economic issues, should not lose sight of the fact that 
it can and should go before the country on a strong declaration in favor of higher 
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political and governmental morals. On such a basis all the essential elements of 
the party could be united. 


In this connection it is worth while to remark that the Republican 
managers appreciate that the appeal for official honesty and economy 
will be a factor in the campaign. This explains the prompt appearance 
of a document from the Department of Commerce and Labor, giving the 
cost of administration per capita in various countries. According to 
this presentation, each man, woman, and child in the United States con- 
tributes $7.97 per year to run the Government, as against $9.30 for 
Canada, $9.45 for the German Empire, $9.54 for Sweden, $10.09 for 
Spain, $11.45 for Portugal, $11.40 for the Netherlands, $12.40 for 
Cuba, $12.68 for Argentina, $14.27 for Austria-Hungary, $17.30 for 
Paraguay, $17.40 for Belgium, $17.84 for France, $21.39 for the 
United Kingdom, $37.69 for Australia, and $38.38 for New Zealand. 
Russia's per capita expenditure is approximately the same as that of 
the United States. Statistics for Japan are not given. It should be 
stated, however, that these figures, while very gratifying, may not be 
altogether accurate, inasmuch as a larger proportion of public expendi- 
tures is borne by State and local governments in the United States than 
in many of the more centralized governments of Europe. In fact, the 
effort which has been made to arrive at a true basis of comparison has 
only resulted in making the situation more complex. For campaign 
purposes, however, the figures will, no doubt, have a large circulation. 


In addition to the Presidential contest, the Congressional campaign 
will attract considerable interest during the summer and fall, largely 
due to the belief on the part of the Democrats that local Republican 
troubles in various States will result in the election of a Democratic 
House, even though the Republicans achieve a national victory in the 
continuance of President Roosevelt’s administration. This may be the 
outcome; but the probabilities are against it. I would much rather be 
inclined to predict that the election of a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives will be accompanied by a complete Democratic victory. I 
can recall only one instance where, in a Presidential year, one political 
party carried the country on the national ticket and the other political 
party elected a majority of the lower branch of Congress. This was the 
election of a Democratic House in 1876, at the time Rutherford B. 
Hayes was declared President, and many will be inclined to agree with 
me that this exception only proves the rule. 

The Republican majority in the present House of Representatives is 
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thirty-two. If the Democrats can carry seventeen districts now repre- 
sented by Republicans, while the latter make no inroads into the Demo- 
cratic column, the next House will be Democratic. Chairman Babcock, 
of the Republican Congressional campaign committee, and Chairman 
Cowherd, who has been chosen as the head of the similar committee in 
the Democratic organization, are both confident of success. Mr. Bab- 
cock places his reliance upon the rural districts, asserting that the farm- 
ers were never more prosperous and contented than they are at present, 
and that they are, therefore, averse to any political change. ~ He admits 
that, two years ago, the Democrats won twenty city districts from the 
Republicans; but he does not believe that these districts will remain in 
the Democratic column, although he acknowledges that the trend toward 
Democracy in the cities is quite perceptible. Representative Cowherd, 
on the other hand, not only looks forward to gains in the city districts, 
but insists that the farmers are by no means satisfied with present con- 
ditions. He asserts that there has been a decline in the prices of farm 
products without a corresponding decrease in the cost of farm machinery, 
and that the manufacturer of agricultural implements is selling his 
products in South America and Australia to the competitors of the 
American farmer cheaper than the latter can buy them at the door of 
the factory in this country. In addition to this, Mr. Cowherd asserts 
that the farmers are paying more for their ploughs and twine and lum- 
ber than ever before. But, after all, the main reliance of the Demo- 
cratic managers is undoubtedly upon the vote of -the larger cities and 
upon the factional fights which are just now disturbing Republican 
composure in Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, and other States. 

The two Congressional campaign committees will work independ- 
ently of the national committees, and will devote their attention to the 
contests in doubtful districts. Their basis of operations will be, very 
largely, the figures shown by the results of the Congressional elections 
two years ago, although it is realized that the conditions which prevail 
in Presidential years are not always analogous to those which obtain in 
off years. Congressional elections, pure and simple, are frequently in- 
fluenced by local considerations. The voters then allow their personal 
feelings to influence them for or against the aspirant for Congressional 
honors, while in a Presidential year the party ticket is more generally 
voted as an entirety. It is this fact which makes it almost certain that 
an incoming President will find the House of Representatives in politi- 
cal harmony with him. The wave of Republicanism or Democracy 
sweeps over the country and carries the President and Congress with it. 
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In the last Congressional election there were comparatively few close 
districts; and, indeed, out of the 386 districts in the United States, there 
were only 27 wherein a member was returned with a majority of less 


than 1,000. 





These districts were as follows: 





State. District. Majority. State. | District. Majority. 
California........ 2d. 355 Dem. Nebraska.......| 3d. 660 Rep. 
4th. 139 Dem. | 5th. 195 Rep. 
TRONS .ccccves s| Ge. 984 Rep. NGVOGS 0.000 sec | Atlarge.| 775 Dem. 
24th. 252 Dem. || New York...:..| 1st. 107 Dem. 
ERGIADS 6.00000 2d. 739 Dem. || | 8d. 414 Dem. 
12th. 285 Rep. 6th. 466 Dem. 
ONG cc ncincancass 2d. 618 Dem. 15th. 414 Rep. 
Kentucky ....... 3d. 224 Dem. || 19th. 540 Rep. 
11th. 115 Rep. Re eh weeavnencs 12th. 776 Dem. 
Maryland ....... 3d. 183 Rep. | 138th. 327 Rep. 
4th. 586 Dem. | 15th. 612 Rep. 
Massachusetts ... 3d. 780 Dem. || Pennsylvania...| 16th. 848 Dem. 
5th. 883 Rep. Tennessee....... |} 8th. 972 Dem. 

9th. 253 Dem. 





It is interesting to note the fact that of the sixteen districts where 
the Democrats were successful by a narrow margin, a majority were 
formerly carried by Republicans, so that a swing of the pendulum in 
the Republican direction will make the Republican control of the House 
all the more certain. Personally, I cannot see why the Democrats 
should desire to win the House unless they also elect the President. 
It would be an empty honor at best. They would be unable to accom- 
plish any result; they would have responsibility without power; and if 
the Republicans failed to redeem any of the pledges which they had 
made to the people, the excuse for such failure would be thrown upon 
the House. It would be an unsatisfactory and anomalous situation; 


but it is a situation which is not likely to confront the country. 


The Republicans have been greatly disturbed over factional fights in 
two States — Illinois and Wisconsin. In the former State there was a 
long and bitter contest, primarily due to dissatisfaction with the admin- 
istration of Governor Yates. When the State convention assembled 
there were several aspirants for the gubernatorial nomination whose ad- 
herents were so loyal that a deadlock resulted. The convention con- 
sisted of about 1,500 delegates, of whom only one-third were for Yates. 
After several days of ineffectual balloting, the convention adjourned 
until May 31. 


2 


A period of ineffective struggle again ensued, until, on 
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June 3, Governor Yates, by a combination of his own forces with those 
of the minor candidates, secured the nomination of Mr. Charles 8. De- 
neen, the State’s attorney, and defeated Col. Frank O. Lowden, who had 
been foremost in the race. The contest is expected to leave some scars, 
although it should be stated that upon national questions, such as the 
indorsement of President Roosevelt and the selection of delegates to the 
national convention, there was no lack of harmony. 

The Wisconsin situation is much more serious. In that State the 
factional differences led to a split in the Republican State Convention, 
and the question of the legitimacy of each faction has been referred to 
the courts. One faction is led by Governor La Follette, who has radical 
ideas on taxation and other questions of administration, while the con- 
servatives are headed by Senators Spooner and Quarles and Postmaster- 
General Payne. When the convention met, the two factions were so 
evenly divided that its control rested upon the action of the central 
committee in passing upon credentials; and the La Follette delegates 
being seated, a division occurred, and two conventions were held. 
While it is true that both conventions nominated the same Republican 
electors, so that President Roosevelt will not suffer, the fact remains 
that a very bitter feeling exists which threatens Republican success. 
There are now two gubernatorial tickets in the field, one headed by 
Governor La Follette and the other by Hon. 8. A. Cook, a condition of 
affairs which, if not remedied, insures the election of the Democratic 
candidate. The fight is also expected to have its effect on the congres- 
sional election, the Democrats confidently counting upon winning sev- 
eral districts. 


It is impossible, thus early in the campaign, to predict whether these 
local disturbances in Illinois and Wisconsin will seriously endanger Re- 
publican success. The Republican party would, however, be in better 
shape if these differences did not exist. 


Henry LITCHFIELD WEST. 
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THREE months ago, in discussing the political consequences of the 
war between Russia and Japan then in its opening stage, I spoke of the 
Japanese torpedo fired on February 8, which shattered the calm of Port 
Arthur and was the prelude to the astounding series of Russian naval 
disasters, as the first word written in a new chapter of history, for it 
was the first time an Asiatic Power had boldly faced a European Power 
and proved its superiority. Since then events even more momentous 
in their political consequences have happened. On May 1 was fought 
a battle that future historians will rank among the decisive battles of 
the world. “I need hardly remark,” says Sir Edward Creasy, “that it 
is not the number of killed and wounded in a battle that determines its 
general historical importance.” This observation applies with peculiar 
force to the passage of the Yalu by the Japanese and their capture of 
Kiuliencheng, resulting in the turning of the position of the Russians 
and their retirement after leaving forty guns in the hands of the enemy. 

There have been battles in which the forces engaged on both sides 
were much greater, the killed more numerous, the spoils of the victor in 
prisoners and munitions of war far heavier, the demoralization of the 
vanquished more complete, and yet since Marathon there has been no 
battle that has turned the current of history as that of the Yalu threat- 
ens to do. Marathon for 2,400 years has been the inspiration of his- 
torian and statesman and soldier, not because 10,000 Greeks routed 
100,000 Persians, not because Miltiades showed himself an extraor- 
dinary military genius and was courageous enough to risk all on an un- 
tried experiment, not because a hitherto invincible power was broken — 
all reasons enough to make Marathon memorable, but insignificant as 
compared with the one great reason. Marathon was the supreme test 
between Asiatics and Europeans. When the forces of Datis were driven 
in confusion to the water’s edge there fell the power of the Asiatic, and 
prostrate it has remained before the all-dominating European. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, through the mist of ages, there sings in the 
heart of every white man who has had to deal with Asiatics the “re- 
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member the Athenians ” of “the lord of all men, from the rising to the 
setting sun.” It is this pride of race, this superb insolence, this supreme 
confidence in- the prowess of the white, that has made a handful of 
whites face with disdainful indifference hundreds and thousands of 
brown men and yellow men in Asia; it is the knowledge that although 
for 2,400 years the yellow races have made desperate attempts to re- 
venge Marathon, after each attempt history has calmly erected another 
column to the victorious white. 

The psychology of a war is as interesting as its strategy. In mak- 
ing war on Japan, Russia doubtless believed that numbers rendered her 
all-powerful; that the unbroken chain of European success over Asia 
would still remain intact. And in the crushing defeat inflicted upon 
Russia is to be found the supreme importance of the battle of Kiulien- 
cheng. It was not the inglorious surrender of a small force to vastly 
superior numbers, or overconfidence leading to a surprise. Such 
things would have no significance; they would mean no more than the 
Custer massacre meant in the irrepressible conflict between red man and 
white that could have only one ending: But here, for the first time, 
Europeans were arrayed against Asiatics in practically equal numbers, 
with the advantage of position in favor of the Europeans, but with 
every element of military superiority on the side of the Asiatics. The 
latter fought with bravery, which is what one fully expected, as the 
Asiatic is either very cowardly or very courageous, and the Japanese 
long ago made the world respect their courage. They fought also with 
all the calculating coldness of the most phlegmatic of Europeans, front- 
ing death without flinching, and yet not scorning to avail themselves of 
cover when it could be found. Their strategy was better than that of 
their opponents, and all accounts agree that the Japanese guns were of 
longer range, heavier, more accurately served, and more numerous than 
those of the Russians. In the first great test of strength between Eu- 


rope and Asia the tradition of European superiority was rudely jarred. 


Unless the memory of Kiuliencheng is wiped out by an unbroken series 
of Russian victories, the world must face the fact that there is at least 
one Asiatic nation superior to one European nation. Kiuliencheng is 
the Marathon of the twentieth century. 


I purposely refrain from dealing with the military events of the 
war, because, while it is true that they in the last analysis make the 
political events, it is with the final result that this department is con- 
cerned, and not with the intermediate processes that are the milestones 
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on the road to history. On the outbreak of the war I advanced the 
opinion that, irrespective of its outcome, Japan would take her place 
among the Powers of the world, and, even in the event of her defeat, 
would still have to be reckoned with as a political force of the first im- 
portance. What has happened during the last four months fully war- 
rants that belief. Japan has shown that she possesses all the qualities 
that together form the sum of national greatness; she has exhibited 
them in such marked degree that she has won the world’s admiration, 
the admiration even of her political opponents. She has displayed the 
qualities of courage, patriotism, far-seeing intelligence; the Japanese 
are a military as well as a commercial people; on sea as well as on land 
they have shown themselves masters of their craft. Now, a nation so 
richly endowed as this is no more to be destroved by defeat (if defeat 
comes) by preponderating force than land can be rendered sterile be- 
cause a growing crop has been laid low under the merciless attack of 
hail, rain, and scorching sun. It is within the range of possibilities 
that Japan may meet with reverses, that in the course of her triumphant 
progress there may come a time when she can make no further head- 
way, and the result may be a stalemate. Even so, if the worst befalls 
and she must sue for peace, her defeat will no more mean her political 
effacement than the entry of German troops into Paris in 1871 stilled 
the voice of France in the council of nations. 

There is only one phase of the character of the Japanese of which 
we know nothing. We should like to know if they can be as resolute 
in defeat as they have shown themselves restrained in victory. So far, 
the reports of the Japanese naval and military commanders have been 
models of modest brevity. Facts have been stated in the most concise 


terms, and deeds of rare heroism have been recorded in language so 


terse that it almost seemed as if Japan alone of all the world were un- 
impressed by the devotion and courage of her defenders. We know, 
however, that the Japanese are wanting in neither imagination nor feel- 
ing; but their emotions do not easily rise to the surface, and they glory 
in their self-control. The history of the world has shown that the 
Asiatic has never been able to stand up under severe punishment. De- 
feat destroys his morale, and with the fatalism inseparable from his 
character he bows his head to the inevitable and waits in stolid hope- 
lessness until Kismet shall once more revolve the wheel in his direction. 
But the Japanese are the paradox of Asia; of all Asiatics they are the 
least Asiatic. I have always been impressed by the fact that the acci- 
dent of geography has had a tremendous influence upon the Japanese 
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character, and that it is because they are an island people that they are 
to-day disproving all the world’s preconceived theories. For the Japa- 
nese are in all Asia the one island nation, and the profound mystery of 
the sea is never more profoundly revealed than in the unconscious effect 
it has on the character and moral fibre of a people whose very blood 
runs more quickly because the salt of the sea is in their veins and their 
faces have been washed by the spume of ocean. 


It is Russia, of all countries, that has been the first to recognize the 
might of Japan, and to make public acknowledgment of the strength 
and courage of her opponent. Russia entered upon the war with much 
the same contemptuous respect for her foe as Great Britain did for the 
Boers. In St. Petersburg, three months ago, it was the general belief 
that the Japanese resistance would be feeble. The Russians made the 
mistake of thinking that the Japanese were morally on a par with the 
Chinese, and that, like the Chinese, they were weak creatures and put 
their trust in joss rather than in the accuracy of their gunners. 

Even after the series of disasters at Port Arthur, which are a tribute 
to the inefficiency and stupidity of Russian naval commanders, the Rus- 
sians refused to take the Japanese seriously. The elimination of the 
Port Arthur fleet was a trifle unfortunate, but of no great moment, they 
said. The land campaign would redeem the naval; and on land Russia 
would move on its ponderous way, just as a steam-roller crushes to 
atoms the stones that scarcely impede its resistless path, as well as the 
ants and other crawling things that are so foolish as to think they can 
interpose their puny resistance to destiny. The Russians said there 
would be no fighting until August, because, as we now know, Gen. 
Kuropatkin did not have the men at his disposal that he considered 
essential, and saw that his reinforcements could not arrive for some 
months. If the Japanese were as highly “civilized” as their opponents 
—which it is gratifying to record they are not —and if they played 
the game fairly and took no improper advantages of the Russians — and 
one’s sympathies go out to the Russians for the really unsportsmanlike 
manner in which the Japanese neglect to notify the Russians when 
they propose to make the next attack — Gen. Kuroki would have taken 
life easily in Corea and made no move until Gen. Kuropatkin announced 
that he was ready to receive his visitors. But Kuroki had his own 
ideas; and, while Kuropatkin was reporting to St. Petersburg that the 
Japanese were not in force on the Yalu, their skilful commander had 
his troops so well disposed that at the appointed hour he crossed that 
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river, drove back the enemy in hopeless confusion, and captured forty 
guns. 

The Russians no longer sneer at their opponents or talk of them in 
contemptuous terms. They cannot afford to do so. Russia has arro- 
gated to herself the title of the greatest military Power in the world, and 
her greatest strategist, Kuropatkin, is in command in the field. It 
would be too humiliating to have to confess that this great military 
Power has been defeated by a small and cowardly nation; and ina 
speech recently made by the Czar at a review, that amiable but weak 
ruler voiced the new opinion by exhorting his soldiers to “uphold the 
honor and renown of Russia in the fight with a bold and powerful 
enemy.” Kuropatkin must find excuses, and he softens his defeat by 
claiming that he was outnumbered, and that the enemy’s artillery was 
superior. 

One of the striking results of the war thus far is the effort made by 
Russia to obtain the sympathy of the world and a marked change in her 
attitude to other Powers. Hitherto Russia’s manner has been that of 
cynical indifference; it has been the “What are you going to do about 
it?” of nations. Now it is apparent that Russia begins to realize that a 
nation cannot afford any more than an individual to defy public opin- 
ion. In an enlightened age, in an age when the world is democratic at 


heart no matter what it may be in name, a nation that gags its press 
and muzzles speech, that looks upon education as unnecessary, and free- 


dom of action and thought as a menace to the state, is an anachronism 
and the survival of a past era. All other considerations apart, the 
defeat of Russia would be welcomed for the sake of Russia herself. If 
Russia succumbs to Japan, one of two things wiil happen: either the 
people will be emboldened to demand and obtain reforms, or else those 
reforms will be voluntarily conceded by the governing classes, as the 
only way by which the empire can be saved from destruction. An 
intelligent and free Russia all the world will welcome. 


The diplomacy of Russia arising out of the war has been a surprise 
to statesmen just as her military weakness has been a revelation to 
military men. Both in Europe and America Russia has blundered. 
In so far as America is concerned, Russia has not strengthened her posi- 
tion by the preposterous threat to treat correspondents using wireless 
telegraphy as spies, and to accord them the fate that a spy may expect 
when he falls into the hands of an enemy. That Russia should regard 
as a Spy a newspaper correspondent employing the latest scientific means 
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to transmit his intelligence is not surprising, because the newspaper 
press in Russia is looked upon as a pernicious institution, and a news- 
paper writer who defies the censor is a criminal and an enemy of the 
state. 

Neither in morals nor in international law can Russia sustain her 
position. A newspaper correspondent on an unarmed merchant vessel 
flying a neutral flag on the high seas, and therefore outside of the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of either belligerent, is no more subject to an arbitrary 
rule made by Russia than would a neutral on a neutral ship in a neu- 
tral port be interdicted for orally communicating to a fellow-country- 
man such details as he might have witnessed of a naval engagement, or 
of the destruction of a battleship by coming in contact with a mine. 
If the correspondent acted as the agent for Japan, or if his messages 
were sent to a Japanese station, which might place Japan in receipt of 
early information of military value, the case would be entirely different ; 
but no such pretext is set up by Russia. Wireless telegraphy is not 
contraband of war, and Russia cannot make it so by her ipse dizit. If 
she could, she would possess the same right to prohibit newspaper cor- 
respondents from using the cable. The method of transmission is a 
mere detail: the principle remains unaffected whether news is sent 
through the air or under the sea, in a sailing ship or by a steamer. 

Nor has Russia displayed tact, to put it gently, in giving official 
publication to the charge of inhumanity brought against the ofticers of 
the “Vicksburg” at the time of the destruction of the “Variag” and 
“Korietz” by the Japanese squadron in the harbor of Chemulpo. At 
the time of the engagement the Russians complained that the “ Vicks- 
burg” alone of all the foreign vessels of war made no attempt to succor 
the wounded or rescue the drowning sailors. This was a charge so con- 
trary to all the traditions of the American navy that no one could be- 
lieve it. But, to satisfy all doubt, Commander Marshall of the “ Vicks- 
burg” was directed to make an official report; and that report, as 
every one remembers, showed not only that this vessel sent her medical 
staff to help attend the wounded, but that in the humane work of res- 
cue the Americans took an equal share with other neutral nations. A 
copy of this report was furnished Count Cassini, and that should have 
been an end of the matter; but three months later fresh currency is 
given to the offensive imputation by M. Pavloff’s despatch to his Gov- 
ernment, which is allowed to be published in the official “Gazette.” 


The student of history who is interested in the causes that influence 
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statecraft may regard it as a coincidence or ascribe it to a cause more in 
keeping with natural laws that, after years of intense hostility between 
England and France —at times so bitter that more than once the two 
nations were on the verge of war —-two months to a day after Japan 
fired that epoch-making torpedo in Port Arthur, a formal treaty was 
signed between these two nations by which many long-standing difficul- 
ties were adjusted. It would be interesting to know the motives that 
animated the statesmen on both sides of the channel, especially those of 
France. Did the latter realize that the future of France was rendered 
precarious by the continuance of estrangement from England now that 
the weakness of Russia was made apparent and Germany obviously had 
an understanding with Russia, or was the knowledge that England and 
France might be counted upon to act in concert up to a certain point 
to be used as a restraining influence upon Russia? It is impossible to 
tell, and it is equally impossible to know whether Russia welcomes the 
Anglo-French entente or merely sullenly acquiesces in what she has 
been powerless to prevent. On the surface it would seem that the 
more intimate the relations between England and France, the greater 
their concord, and the more determined they are to keep the peace, the 
weaker will become the position of Russia and the less her opportunity 
to threaten extreme measures — unless it be, as many well-informed 
men in Europe believe, that Russia intends to counterbalance the An- 
glo-French agreement by a Russo-German understanding. 

Nor would that be as fantastic as it might appear. The diplomacy 
of both Germany and Russia, in its utter disregard of national honor 
and the sanctity of a compact, suggests the code of morals accepted in 
the time of Lorenzo the Magnificent rather than that of to-day, and may 
well have found its inspiration in the advice given by Machiavelli, who 
lays down the precious doctrine that “a prudent ruler ought not to keep 
faith when by so doing it would be against his interest, and when the 
reasons which made him bind himself no longer exist. Nor are legiti- 
mate grounds ever wanting to a prince to give color to the non-fulfil- 
ment of his promise.” Bismarck knew his Machiavelli well. At the 
time when Germany was a member of the Triple Alliance, an alliance 
supposed to be directed as much against Russia as against France, Bis- 
marck, without the knowledge of his Austrian and Italian allies, con- 
cluded a secret agreement with Russia. That the same thing has been 
done again, or may be done in the near future, would not be surprising. 

France has given hostages to Russia. She has an enormous amount 
of her savings invested in Russian securities, a sum so great that, if 
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there should be any interruption in the payment of interest, France 
would experience great distress. Many Frenchmen with small fixed 
incomes, I am told, have their all invested in Russian government 
bonds. France, therefore, may do nothing to imperil these holdings 
and must remain attached to Russia. Europe believes that, no matter 
how the war in the Far East terminates, the treaty of peace will be 
signed neither in St. Petersburg nor in Tokio, but in a neutral capital 
at a round-table conference of the Powers. Should that be the case, it 
would be the ordinary rule of diplomacy for both Russia and Japan to 
demand at first more than the irreducible minimum which they would 
later accept, and the Power that could count on the heaviest support 
would have an immense advantage. France would be compelled to put 
pressure on Japan, even although it was against her inclination. 


During the last few years, M. Delcassé has given repeated evidences 
of his broad statesmanship and his desire to increase the importance of 
France by removing causes of irritation with her neighbors. No greater 
service has been rendered the peace of the world than the conclusion of 
the Anglo-French agreement signed in London on April 8. This agree- 
ment, which is comprised in three separate instruments, relates to 
Egypt and Morocco, Newfoundland and West Africa, Siam, the New 
Hebrides, and Madagascar. 

To attempt to weigh the profit and loss in a transaction so momen- 
tous would be not only foolish but undignified. Both sides necessarily 
had to yield something; both had to meet in a spirit of compromise and 
concession, and to deal with each other liberally rather than in the 
manner of hucksters intent on a bargain. England gains in Egypt, be- 
cause France, after protesting for twenty years against the British occu- 
pation, now legitimizes England’s position by what is in effect a formal 
recognition of a British protectorate. The refusal of France to do this 
hitherto has greatly embarrassed England’s administration, as the 
finances of Egypt—Jin the interest of foreign bondholders at a time 
when Egypt was hopelessly bankrupt through the extravagance of its 
khedives and the corruption of its officials — have been managed by an 
international council, the “Caisse de la Dette,” and any expenditures 
recommended by England were opposed by France. Under Lord 
Cromer’s wise rule Egypt has long ceased to be bankrupt; and there has 
been tied up in the treasury a sum of about $28,000,000, which Lord 
Cromer has wanted to spend on productive works. That money will 
now be made available, which will be for the benefit of Egypt and the 
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Egyptians. A further rearrangement of the revenues will add to the 
present remarkable prosperity of a country that less than a quarter of a 
century ago was soenmeshed in debt that its escape to solvency was re- 
garded as impossible. 

No question between the two countries has caused more irritation 
than the enforcement by France of the rights to the French treaty shore 
of Newfoundland which she acquired under the treaty of Utrecht in 
1713. The privileges which France enjoyed in Newfoundland have 
long ceased to be of any practical value to her, but have produced a 
feeling of intense hostility on the part of the colony, whose inhabi- 
tants felt they were being sacrificed for the sake of France. That 
country was given fishery rights over some 800 miles of coast, and yet 
last year it was visited by only 402 French fishermen. These 402 
Frenchmen, however, enjoyed superior rights to the 19,845 Newfound- 
landers; and the colonists who fished on the French concession were 
hunted down by British warships, their nets and outfits were de- 
stroyed, and they were treated more like desperate criminals than brave 
men who were engaged in a dangerous and precarious occupation, and 
could be relied upon to man British vessels of war ina time of peril. If 
the Anglo-French agreement did nothing more than settle this long- 
standing dispute, it could be regarded as a diplomatic achievement of 
the highest importance, for the accomplishment of which the world owes 
its thanks to Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé. 

France having made concessions in Egypt and Newfoundland, Eng- 
land has been equally yielding in Morocco and Madagascar. England 
“recognizes the right of France to watch over the tranquillity of Morocco 
and to give to the Government of that country such support as it may 
need for the reorganization of its administration, finances, and army.” 
In other words, France is to occupy the same relation to Morocco that 
England does to Egypt — an aspiration very dear to the heart of French 
statesmen — and virtually Morocco will be under a French protectorate. 
It will be interesting to observe whether France can produce a Lord 
Cromer, a proconsul of the first rank, who can do for Morocco what that 
great colonial administrator has done for Egypt. So far as Madagas- 
car is concerned, Great Britain officially abandons the protests which 
she has made for some years past against the customs régime established 
by France, and thus gives a formal recognition of French predominance. 


While detracting nothing from the great services rendered by Lord 
Lansdowne and M. Delcassé, it is only the exact truth to say that there 
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would have been no Anglo-French rapprochement and its sequel, the 
agreement, had it not been for the personality of King Edward and his 
masterly diplomacy. The King has shown himself the leading diplo- 
matist of his age. Until he paid his visit to Paris the relations between 
the two countries were decidedly unfriendly, and when the visit was 
first suggested it evoked no general enthusiasm. But the French re- 
membered that the King as Prince of Wales had always been fond of 
them and their fascinating city; that he was one of the few Englishmen 
who had a sympathetic comprehension of the French character. As 
prince the King was always popular in Paris, and as monarch he is 
none the less so. The French people received him as a friend; his visit 
was returned by that of M. Loubet to London; and the Anglo-French 
treaty of arbitration was the first practical result of this interchange of 
civilities. As that treaty was undoubtedly put out as a trial balloon to 
test the currents, and the wind was found to be blowing in a favorable 
quarter, the more important treaty followed. 

No doubt France as a nation was only too glad to see terminated the 
bickerings and pin-pricks that have so long characterized the relations 
between the two Governments. Nationally, temperamentally, racially, 
the two peoples are as unlike as any two peoples can be, and yet each 
has an attraction for the other. The Englishman likes Paris. Paris is 
many-sided to the Englishman or Englishwoman. It is as fascinating 
to the art lover and the art student who lives m a grimy garret and 
works incessantly, as to the butterfly of fashion, to whom that city is 
merely an expression, another name for the last word in gowns and hats 
and boots and jewelry. 

On the other hand, it is the solid side of the English character that 
commends itself to the Frenchman. He has a profound admiration for 
the permanence of British institutions, for the national stolidity as well 
as its sanity, for its tenacity of purpose and its intense practicality. 
The English navy, the English parliamentary system, and the English 
oversea empire are things to be imitated and envied. And, sentimen- 
tal considerations apart, there is a very practical reason why France 
welcomes a restoration of the old-time feeling. England is one of the 
best customers of France. A boycott of French goods by the English 
consumer and a boycott of France by the English tourist gravely affect 
hundreds and thousands of French men and women. The Paris exposi- 
tion of 1900 was a financial failure because at that time feeling was so 
intense that it would have been regarded as unpatriotic, almost, for any 
Englishman to have given it his support. 
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King Edward has brought about an understanding between his 
country and France; he has strengthened the friendly relations between 
Italy and England and Austria and England; is he now about to try to 
end the long Anglo-German estrangement? At the present time there 
is no country so cordially detested by the great majority of Englishmen, 
irrespective of class or condition, as Germany; it seems almost as if it 
were a blind and unreasoning hate. The average Englishman believes 
that Germany is his country’s mortal foe; that Germany is always con- 
spiring against England, and is only biding her time when she can 
strike a mortal blow at the empire. And Germany, he tells you, is the 
embodiment of all craft. She has embarked upon a great naval pro- 
gramme, not because she has an oversea empire to protect or an ocean- 
carrying trade to safeguard that would warrant such an expenditure, but 
because she contemplates at a time not far distant an attack on Eng- 
land and her scattered possessions in the seven seas. And yet with her 
intense craft she lulls England into a sense of false security. The Ger- 
man navy, it is alleged, is not directed against England, and does not 
menace her; and when Englishmen ask why millions are being expended 
on battleships, they are given to understand that there is a United 
States with its preposterous Monroe Doctrine; there is Russia, always 
on Germany’s flank; there is France; there are German possessions in 


China and Africa; there is the mercantile marine of Germany to be pro- 


tected. But the Englishman remains unconvinced. He does not be- 
lieve that Germany will test the validity of the Monroe Doctrine by 
force of arms, or be foolish enough to attempt to colonize in South 
America; he sees no reason to believe that Germany will forget the in- 
junction of Bismarck always to remain on friendly terms with Russia. 
Up to a certain point there is solid reason for the British dislike of 
Germany. It is quite true that Germany, so far from having any great 
affection for England at the present time, is extremely envious of her 
commanding commercial and political position, and would be glad to 
pull her down a peg or two. It would have broken few hearts in Ger- 
many if the Boers had been able to maintain their independence and 
Great Britain had been driven out of South Africa; but then, also, there 
would have been few tears shed in Russia or France. The diplomacy 
of Europe is an elaborate and involved play of intrigue, of cross pur- 
poses, of setting one Power against the other, of spoiling your adver- 
sary’s game so that you may put yourself in a better position. Politi- 
cally and commercially there is a constant clash of the great European 
Powers. Russia and Great Britain cannot be in accord so long as they 
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have antagonistic interests in the Far East. Germany and Great Britain 
are intense commercial rivals. In many directions English trade is 
suffering trom the keen competition of German manufacturers, who have 
shown their ability successfully to wrest from England trade that she 
regarded as peculiarly her own —even to invade the British home 
market and undersell the British manufacturer. 

The ambition of the German Emperor is boundless, and the great 
object of that ambition is to place Germany in the front rank of all the 
great Powers; to make her one of the arbiters of the world’s destiny; to 
create a Germany so great and so powerful that her position in Europe 
will be impregnable; and also to make her a great colonial empire so 
that she shall occupy the same position that England now holds. Wide 
as the world is, it is not large enough to hold both a British empire and 
such a German empire as the Kaiser dreams of. So long as Britain en- 
dures, German ambitions must remain unsatisfied, and it is only on 
British ruins that the German temple can be erected. 

It must be admitted that the Kaiser has done amazingly well, and 
has astonished the world by those things he has not done as much as 
by what he has accomplished. When he came to the throne all the 
world trembled, fearing that the contrast between an undisciplined, im- 
petuous, hasty, and headstrong young man and a wise, cautious, and 
conservative ruler, such as his aged grandfather had proved himself to 
be, would be so violent that it would upset the nicely poised equilibrium 
of Europe. Emperor William has lived long enough to confound his 
critics. The man who was declared to be ill-balanced, who chafed un- 
der control, who signalized his accession to power by casting adrift the 
creative genius of the German Empire — sacking Bismarck with as little 
compunction as a worn-out horse is turned out to grass — who was be- 
lieved to be longing for an opportunity to give the world a further illus- 
tration of the strength and perfection of the German army, who was 
thought to have no knowledge of statecraft and no grasp of diplomacy, 
and who, it was said, would come into conflict with the masses of his 
own people because of his overweening arrogance and his inability to 
comprehend the aspirations of democracy and the rights of the “plain 
people ” — this man has shown himself to be possessed of the qualities 
of which the world believed him to be deficient, and to have none of 
those vices which the world so freely credited him with possessing. 
He has not involved all Europe in war; he has not set his army in mo- 
tion; he has not provoked civil conflict at home. On the contrary, 
without firing a shot or even moving a regiment, he has made Germany 
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respected, if not exactly beloved; and Germany, the youngest of all the 
great nations —a nation so young that compared to her the United 
States, which in the minds of many Europeans is still in its swaddling 
clothes, is venerable — has become under his leadership one of the Pow- 
ers having the peace of the world in their keeping. 

Judging the Kaiser from what he has done, it does not seem probable 
that he will do anything rash or that he would strike at England unless 
he felt absolutely sure that he would be successful. Neither he nor any 
other ruler can have that feeling of certainty. At the time of the Boer 
war, German military critics sneered at the incompetence of the British 
commanders — which was glaring enough, as every one knows — and 
plumed themselves on their superior knowledge. Since then they have 
revised their judgment and have frankly admitted the difficulties with 
which the British had to contend and the skill with which many of 
those difficulties were overcome. Now that Germany herself has a war 
on her hands in Africa — a war not against whites, resolute, well-armed 
and trained in the use of the rifle from childhood, but against a small 
number of blacks unprovided with artillery and without efficient mili- 
tary leadership, a war in which up to the present time she has not 
achieved any notable triumph — she more than ever realizes what Eng- 
land accomplished, and she has greater respect for the British army, and 
for a nation that could carry through with dogged determination the 


task to which it had set its hand. Germany is rapidly building a navy, 
which according to experts is excellent both in personnel and in maté- 


riel, but which is as yet insignificant as compared with the British navy ; 
and it would be folly for her to entertain the thought of challenging 
such preponderating strength. The damage wrought to the Russian 
navy by Japan and the Anglo-French entente make it impossible for 
Germany to increase her naval strength by an alliance, because, although 
Italy is a member of the “Dreibund” and has a powerful navy, it is 
generally believed that Italian sympathies are with England rather than 
with Germany, and that Italy would do nothing to injure England. 
The visit of the King to Kiel is distasteful to many Englishmen, 
who look upon the Emperor’s invitation as an instance of “the Greeks 
bearing gifts,” and who are suspicious of any manifestations of friendli- 
ness from that quarter. Had they their way, the King would have 
found it inconvenient to visit his nephew, and would have made him 
understand that unless he changed his manners visits were not desired. 
One cannot tell, of course, what may result from the meeting of uncle 
and nephew; but it is safe to assume that the King will once again es- 
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say his powers of diplomacy, and that the visit may result in a better 
understanding between the two peoples. 


The temperament of the Latin makes him either Catholic or Agnos- 
tic, and circumstances have combined to make him Catholic. The 
movement that has rapidly been gaining increasing force in France dur- 
ing the last few years to separate church and state —a natural and al- 
most inevitable corollary of a republic that was something more than an 
experiment built upon the veering wind of popular fancy — that gained 
part of its strength from the protest against anti-Semitism, and part 
from the reaction against a creed that had become a habit more than a 
religion, has been given renewed impetus by the maladroit manner in 
which the Vatican has dealt with the visit of President Loubet to the 
Quirinal. 

In return for the visit of state that the King of Italy made to Paris, 
the President of the French Republic went to Rome. This announce- 
ment carried great joy to the bosom of French anti-clericalism. In 
going to Rome and entering the Quirinal, M. Loubet contravened the 
unwritten law by which no chief of a Roman Catholic state ought to 
visit the King of Italy in a capital in which Roman Catholicism ac- 
knowledges no sovereign as rightfully reigning except the successor of St. 
Peter. So well recognized is this unwritten law that the Emperor of 
Austria, the ally of the King of Italy, cannot visit him in his capital, 
because, as the head of a Catholic state, he would thereby give grave 
offence to the supreme head of the church. 

The world waited with some curiosity to see what would happen, 


especially as it would give an indication of the quality of the new Pope, 
and show whether his Secretary of State, Cardinal Merry del Val, was 


the diplomatic equal of his predecessor, Cardinal Rampolla, whose ability 
had so much to do with making the pontificate of Leo XIII memorable. 
It cannot be denied that the situation was a difficult one, and required 
the most delicate touch to avert a collision. But Pius X seems to be a 
man of outspoken bluntness rather than possessed of the admirable tact 
of his immediate predecessor. The Pope addressed to the French Gov- 
ernment and the Catholic Powers a protest, which the moderate press of 
France and even papers with a distinct leaning toward Catholicism pro- 
nounce a maladresse. The joy of the anti-clericals is, of course, intense. 
Nothing could have been done more gratifying to them; and their lead- 
ers promptly demanded the recall of the French ambassador to the Holy 
See, the denunciation of the Concordat, and the suppression of the Bud- 
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get of Public Worship. Meanwhile the French Government, for the 
protection of its own dignity, had to show that it resented the action of 
the Vatican, and as a mark of displeasure ordered M. Nisard, the French 
ambassador accredited to the Vatican, to take a holiday, leaving a sub- 
ordinate to represent French interests. Evidently the Vatican is not 
anxious to widen the breach any more than is necessary, as the papal 
nuncio remains at his post in Paris. . 

The incident is of distinct historical importance, and will doubtless 
have its influence upon the future of politics. In the first place, it 
marks another and most important stage in the gradual loosening of the 
official ties between France and the Papacy. That eventually those ties 
must be completely severed is inevitable. No acute observer of events 
in France could be blind to the fact that the religious struggle in France 
is a movement that has for its ultimate object the complete separation 
of church and state; that the Concordat has become an untenable con- 
tract; and that political no less than economic reasons are to be found 
for the complete divorce of religion and government. 

The effect of this will be seen outside of French politics. The 
policy of the Vatican is impossible because it is unprogressive, because 
it would attempt to set at naught physical facts. The King of Italy, in 
the eyes of the Holy See, is merely a usurper, and the rightful wielder 
of the temporal power is the prisoner of the Vatican. But the world is 
no longer ruled by bulls, no matter how great the veneration it may 
have for its spiritual directors. The clinging to the fiction of temporal 
sovereignty “cannot make Rome less Italian; it may easily make the 
Catholic powers less Catholic.” United Italy is a fact; Italy has taken 
her place among the great nations, and it is no more possible to restore 
theocracy upon the Tiber than it is to return to the time when an Eng- 
lish monarch trembled at the frown of a Roman pontiff. 

The claim of the Pope to temporal power might well be abandoned 
without impairing the dignity or spiritual authority of the papacy. In 
fact, one must be forced to the conclusion that the surrender of a shadow 
would increase, rather than diminish, the respect entertained for the 
Catholic Church and still further promote its great work in the cause of 
humanity. The Pope, a prisoner of the Vatican as a silent protest 
against the Sardinian usurper, is an anachronism. It is a medieval fila- 
ment woven into the woof of modern progress, weakening the social 
fabric, and a blemish upon the harmony of the design. Perhaps it was 
necessary for Pius [X to institute that policy, and from it his successor 
perhaps could hardly escape; but the necessity for its continuance no 
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longer exists. The church, for its own sake, cannot oppose progress or 
turn back what has been accomplished by the resistless impulse of a 
craving for freedom. No sovereign pontiff can again control the 
diplomacy or the politics of any Catholic country. 


France has always been one of the favored children of fortune in the 
family of nations, and fortune has nothing but smiles for her now. 
With the exception of M. Delcassé, a Minister of Foreign Affairs entitled 
to take high rank among European statesmen, the present Government 
of France is not composed of men of extraordinary ability ; and the Presi- 
dent is a man of sound common sense and good intentions rather than 
of conspicuous parts. Yet this almost commonplace body of ministers 
has rehabilitated France, kept peace at home, and made the nation re- 
spected abroad. It required great courage to begin the campaign for the 
suppression of the religious orders. It required even greater courage 
not to halt midway, when the storm of popular opinion was aroused, 
and seek to allay it with one of those miserable compromises that satisfy 
nobody and only increase the difficulties of the final settlement. There 
has been more than one opportunity afforded for the Government to exe- 
cute a volte face; but it has steadily pressed on. It would be rash to 
impute permanency to any system of government in a country like 
France that has known so many and apparently enjoys best that to 
which for the time being it has given its approval; but the Republic 
appears to rest on a solid foundation and need fear no assault from 
within. 

The common sense of M. Loubet and his ministers found expression 
in their actions preceding the declaration of war between Russia and 
Japan. An hysterical Government, anxious for an opportunity to swag- 
ger, could easily have found it by being more Russian than the Rus- 
sians, and ostentatiously showing its disapproval of England’s alliance 
with Japan. It is well known that France used her influence to pre- 
serve peace, and that when it became evident that hostilities could not 
be avoided, all her weight was exerted to localize the conflict and pre- 
vent other Powers from becoming involved. France does not want war 
any more than England does. She has entirely recovered from the 
effects of her last great conflict, but the memory of it is not forgotten. 
France is a rich country and her people are prosperous, but they are 
heavily taxed, and the necessity of great military and naval expendi- 
tures is a heavy drain that cannot be safely increased. France has 
nearly reached the limit of her taxing power, which is one great reason 
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why she wants to make money rather than be forced to spend it on the 
uncertain hazard of doubtful military ventures. 


The Liberal party in England still continues its efforts to unhorse 
the Conservatives, and the Conservative Government, from all appear- 
ances, is more firmly seated in the saddle than ever. Three months 
ago it looked very much as if the Conservative nag was on its last legs 
—even as if the Government was riding for a fall because it felt its 
seat shaky and was tired of the undignified attitude of holding on by 
the mane. When I last wrote, the best-informed judges of English 
politics would not have been surprised if at any time Mr. Balfour had 
suddenly dissolved Parliament and appealed to the country, which 
would have meant his defeat and the return of the Liberals to power. 
Now the future appears all uncertain to them. Whether the Govern- 
ment is growing weaker in the country, as its opponents declare, or 
holding its own, as its supporters aver, cannot be told; but in the House 
of Commons, the Government’s very comfortable majority does not stray 
into the Opposition lobby in a time of emergency. The Government 
has been caught napping on “snap” divisions, which is the fate that 
overtakes all majorities sooner or later, especially when the majority is 
so large that members grow careless; but on a real test of strength the 
Opp sition has been hopelessly overslaughed. 

Such a test came just before the Whitsuntide holidays, when the 
Opposition moved what was practically a vote of censure on “His Maj- 
esty’s Ministers” on their fiscal policy. This vote, if carried, would, 
under the unwritten law, have compelled Mr. Balfour to surrender his 
seals of office to the King. The Liberals made a shrewd parliamentary 
play and counted upon the support of the “Free Fooders,” the Conserva- 
tives and Liberal Unionists who are opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of protection. Had the solid anti-protection vote ranged itself 
alongside the Liberals, Mr. Balfour would have been thrown; but, as 
always happens on such occasions, few members had the courage to vote 
against their party, and Mr. Balfour was given a new lease of life by a 
majority of fifty-five. Naturally, members are not anxious to see Par- 


liament dissolved. A contested election entails on every member an 
expense of from $3,000 to $5,000 or more, always with the chance of 
an unsuccessful campaign. Why run any risks? 

The situation is a peculiar and somewhat interesting one. What- 
ever may happen in the future, England to-day is not ready to reverse 
her traditional policy and adopt protection. My. Chamberlain knows 
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this as well as his opponents. Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, is as anx- 
ious to postpone the day when he must appeal to the popular verdict as 
the Liberals are to hasten it. The next campaign in England will be 
fought on the tariff issue, and the longer that is delayed the more op- 
portunity there is for Mr. Chamberlain to carry on his campaign of edu- 
cation. The free traders say that, instead of making converts, he is 
losing the men who were induced to enlist in a frenzy of excitement, and 
who have now recovered their sanity. Mr. Chamberlain says this is 
not so. He admits that the movement needs time to enable it to attain 
its full strength, but he professes to be quite satisfied with the way in 
which the country is discussing the question. 

One thing both sides are agreed on, and that is, that whenever the 
appeal is made to the country, the Liberals will come in. There is, 
however, a wide variance of opinion as to the probable tenure of office 
of the next Government. The Liberals say they can see no reason why 
they should not enjoy the average lease of power, say five years, which 
is about the length of an ordinary Parliament, even though a constitu- 
tional life of seven years is permitted; the Conservatives say they will 
be back again on the “front bench” in a few months. But no one can 
make any prediction that is worth anything. 


Conditions in South Africa are causing grave concern in England, 
and demand the wisest statesmanship on the part of Lord Milner and 
the Home Government. New and serious problems are constantly aris- 
ing. Neither the Transvaal nor the Orange River Colony has recovered 
from the blighting effects of the war, and the great prosperity that was 
to follow peace is still in the future. The Transvaal is purely a mining 
country; and, curiously enough —the reasons for this are too complex 
to be discussed here —a country whose only product is the basis of all 
wealth, gold, has never been prosperous. The optimists say that the 
Transvaal has a great agricultural future, and it is to be hoped that they 
are justified in their belief; but the fact remains that at the present time 
it is not adding to the agricultural wealth of the world, and the English 
farmer cannot be induced to settle there. Englishmen go to the mines 
and the cities, but they will not take up land. 

The mine owners complained that the mines could not be worked to 
their full capacity owing to the scarcity of Kaffir labor, and that their 
only salvation was theemployment of Chinese. This aroused vehement 
political opposition in England; but the Government gave its sanction 
and the experiment is now being made. A. Maurice Low. 
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FINANCE. 


THE second quarter of the year is a period in which the real nature 
of a financial situation is apt to be severely tested. Experience has 
taught that in this country, and probably in most others, the month of 
May usually throws light where nothing but obscurity and uncertainty 
has before existed. The reason doubtless is that in May the money 
markets are commonly subjected to a trial. In our own case, export of 
gold is usual in the early spring. If underlying conditions are so ad- 
verse that exchange moves heavily against us, and if the bank position 
is such that the gold which we give up cannot readily be spared, trouble 
develops at that time. Conversely, with conditions such that our inter- 
nal strength and our mastery of the foreign exchanges are then demon- 
strated, confidence grows and activity increases on the financial markets 
and in general trade. Putting the matter tersely, from the point of view 
of Wall Street, a philosophic speculator of a former generation once re- 
marked that “stocks should not be sold when the sap runs in the trees,” 
and on this maxim has been based a very prevalent theory that a 
“spring boom” has a natural place in the order of the seasons. 

Like most of such generalizations, the theory is sometimes wrong 
and always untrustworthy. A revival in the financial markets, even if 
not in general trade, will often mark the springtime — partly for the 
reason already stated, but partly also because, with harvest uncertainties 
not yet imminent, there is a minimum of danger in buying stocks on 
speculation. But, on the other hand, half the great panics of our busi- 
ness history have broken out in May—those, for example, of 1893, 1884, 
and 1857. Only a year ago, it was in May that the three really typical 
tendencies of the disastrous financial year were embodied in (1) the 
heavy withdrawal of European capital from this market; (2) the failure 
of the Steel Corporation’s finance plan; and (3) the collapse of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad stock on the company’s offer of new shares to existing 
holders. 

This year no such disquieting and ominous events were produced by 
the month of May, or by the months which immediately preceded and 
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followed it. In fact, considering the misgivings with which this three- 
months’ period of test was approached by the financial community, it is 
safe to describe the outcome as at least negatively reassuring. There 
has been no “boom,” but there has been no panic. Stock exchange 
prices, after a brief recovery in the early spring, have fallen away again, 
with apathy on the Stock Exchange and complete lack of interest by 
the investing public; but there has been no crash of values. Gold has 
been sent abroad in quite unprecedented quantities; but the money 
market has remained indifferent, rates for loans on demand and on time 
continuing at the lowest figures reached in many years, and the New 
York bank position making the strongest showing since the summer of 
1899. What is still more important, in the broadest view, trade reac- 
tion has undoubtedly spread to many quarters which had not previously 
felt it, and has grown more uncomfortable in quarters where it was per- 
ceived before. Railway earnings —always an index to the state of 
general trade — have steadily decreased, and the decrease has not been 
made good by reduction in expenses. Shrinkage of $3,100,000 on the 
important lines, during the opening quarter of the year, was accom- 
panied by $13,000,000 increase in outlay for operation, and, therefore, 
by $16,100,000 decrease in the net; and April and May returns, so far 
as yet reported, show the same tendencies at work. Yet we have seen 





no really formidable increase in commercial failures, no trouble what- 
ever with the banks, and no sign of distress among the railways. In- 
deed, the most noteworthy of all the incidents of the period has been 
the fact that, although the inability of great corporations to sell new 
stock or bonds at prices asked has been emphasized, and although a 
number of such corporations have been compelled to borrow on their 
short-time notes at rates ranging from five to seven per cent, neverthe- 
less the financial soundness of the companies has not been questioned, 
and their outstanding securities have held their ground upon the 
markets. 

This problem of the inability of great companies to borrow on their 
long-term bonds, at the old-time rate of four per cent or thereabouts, at 
a time when lenders willingly advanced the money at a higher rate on 
one- and two-year obligations, is in some respects the most notable phe- 
nomenon of the time. Nothing akin to it has been witnessed in this 
generation ; for the railway floating debt on the eve of 1893 was created 
when the companies’ credit was admittedly impaired, and when, to 
meet their pressing debts, they had to pledge with banks the last as- 
sets which remained in their almost exhausted treasuries. To-day, these 
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notes are issued by companies in the highest credit; they are, in many 
cases, eagerly sought for by investors; and, on this basis, upward of 
$150,000,000 of such paper is outstanding. Not a few thoughtful 
financiers and critics hold that this strange phenomenon has a simple 
explanation — the fact that the interest rate in the broadest sense has 
risen; that borrowing corporations must hereafter pay a higher price for 
money; that lenders and investors recognize this fact, but that the bor- 
rowers will not recognize it, or at all events willadmit it only as a tem- 
porary tendency, which is to pass away before the short-time notes fall 
due. This hypothesis is to be tested with the progress of the year; if 
true, it involves some interesting corollaries, affecting many interests 
and many markets. But as yet it is nothing more than theory, and 
cannot be said to have created actual alarm. Summed up, the history 
of the last three months would seem to show that the financial situation, 
though by no means satisfactory, is nevertheless not regarded as alarm- 
ing. 


The last article which I wrote for Tuk Forum noticed the fact 
that movement of prices on the Stock Exchange had come almost to a 
halt, and called attention to the miniature market of 73,000 shares on 
March 10, which emphasized those conditions. As a matter of fact, 
however, a rather noteworthy change, both in immediate underlying 
conditions and in the market movement which reflected them, was then 
very near at hand. This change in the market came about in a very 
curious way. Ever since the Circuit Court’s decision of April 9, 1903, 
declaring the Northern Securities combination illegal and ordering its 
dissolution, the final decision, on appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, had been discussed in Wall Street as an unsettling possibility. 
It was recalled that the Circuit Court’s decision had been followed by 
great demoralization in financial values, and, more particularly, by pre- 
dictions that endorsement of so sweeping a construction of the law 
would result not only in overthrowing the Northern Securities, but in 
bringing into question the legality of a dozen or more very important 
railway combinations — including the Pennsylvania Railroad’s purchase 
of the Baltimore and Ohio, the combination by purchase or lease of the 
anthracite coal carriers, the New York and New Haven’s ownership of 
the Sound steamers, and the Union Pacific’s control of the Southern 
Pacific. During the first part of the present year, expectation of the 
decision and predictions as to its nature played a large part in the un- 
settling of financial plans. 
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On March 14 the Supreme Court handed down its decision and, as 
had been expected, it was against the Northern Securities. The con- 
clusions of the Circuit Court were reaffirmed and its order for the disso- 
lution of the company approved. Yet the stock market, after a day of 
uncertain vacillation, suddenly turned strong, and in the next two 
weeks advanced with a vigor which had hardly been witnessed since the 
great reaction in prices began, more than a year before. Not only did 
prices rise, but volume of business increased. The total trading at New 
York, which on March 10 had fallen to 73,000 shares, reached on 
March 23 the extraordinary volume of 1,300,000 shares, the largest of 
any day in eleven months. It is not often that Wall Street’s predic- 
tions and expectations are reversed in so singular a fashion. 

There are several explanations. One, and possibly the most ob- 
vious, lies in the fact that the decision had been anticipated, and, in 
Wall Street’s phrase, “discounted.” It is a maxim of financial markets 
that when every one has been looking for bad news and adjusting ac- 
cordingly his position on the market, the bad news will be found to 
have spent its force before the announcement actually is made. It was 
also argued that the settling of this disputed question had at least re- 
moved vexatious uncertainty from the general situation, and had made 
it possible for the market to see where it actually stood. But the still 
more important cause remains to be noticed. 

The decision of the Supreme Court was made on somewhat peculiar 
lines. Ina bench of nine, tive judges gave their voice against the Secur- 
ities Company, and four in favor of it. But of the five judges whose vote 
fixed the formal judgment of the Court, only four followed precisely the 
lines of the lower court’s decision. The fifth judge whose opinion ran 
Justice Brewer — called attention to the fact that 
he did not concur in the sweeping language either of the Circuit Court’s 


against the merger 





decision, or of the Trans-Missouri decision of the Supreme Court in 
1897; the gist of that important ruling having been that in agreements 
or combinations of this sort “the necessary effect is to restrain trade or 
commerce, no matter what the intent was on the part of those who 
signed it.” For reasons set forth in his opinion, Justice Brewer found 
that the Northern Securities merger was distinctly a contract in re- 
straint of trade. Referring to the device by which a holding company 
had been formed to control the ownership of the two merged companies, 
he remarked : 


If the parties interested in these two railroads can, through the instrumentality 
of a holding corporation, place both under one control, then in like manner, as was 
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conceded on the argument by one of the counsel appellants, could the control of all 
the railroad companies in the country be placed in a single corporation. . . . The 
holders of $201,000,000 of stock in the Northern Securities Company might organize 
another corporation to hold their stock in that company, and the new corporation 
holding the majority of the stock in the Northern Securities Company, and acting in 
obedience to the wishes of a majority of its stockholders, would control the action of 
the Securities Company . . . and this process might be extended until a single cor- 
poration whose stock was owned by three or four parties would be in practical con 
trol of both roads, or, having before us the possibilities of combination, in control of 
the whole transportation of the country. 


But as regards the general position of the court against contracts or 
agreements for regulation of trade prices or transportation rates, Justice 
Brewer made this important statement: 

Instead of holding that the Anti-Trust Act included all contracts, reasonable or 
unreasonable, in restraint of interstate trade, the ruling should have been that the 
contracts there present were in themselves unreasonable restraints of interstate 
trade, and, therefore, within the scope of the act. Congress did not intend by that 
act to reach and destroy those minor contracts in partial restraint of trade, which 
the long course of decisions at common law had affirmed were reasonable and ought 


to be upheld. . . . Wherever a departure from common law rules and definitions is 
claimed, the purpose to make the departure should be clearly shown, 


The importance of this position, taken as it was by a single justice, 
will be obvious when it is considered that a transfer of his vote to the 
other side would have resulted in a verdict for the company. Thus 
stated, it was plain that any future case coming before the Court would 
be ruled upon on its individual merits rather than by a sweeping gen- 
eralization. It was not at all illogical, this being so, that people who 
had feared the instant application of the law to other companies such 
as those referred to should have been instantly reassured. This feeling 
of reassurance found expression in the market. 

In the course of a week or so after the handing down of the decision, 
another and very singular cause for the response of the market to the 
Court’s decision came in view. It was observed, from the very day when 
the Court handed down its decision in the case, that Union Pacific stock 
was the most active and aggressive on the market. The reason presently 
developed. When the Circuit Court in April, 1903, decided against 
the Northern Securities merger, it enjoined that company against either 
voting the stock of the railway companies controlled, or receiving divi- 
dends on such stock; and it added: 


But nothing herein contained shall be construed as prohibiting the Northern 
Securities Company from returning and transferring to the stockholders of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company and the Great Northern Railway Company, re- 
spectively, any and all shares of stock in either of said railway companies which 
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said Northern Securities Company may have heretofore received from such stock- 
holders in exchange for its own stock; and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting the Northern Securities Company from making such transfer 
and assignments of the stock aforesaid to such person or persons as may now be the 
holders and owners of its own stock originally issued in exchange or in payment for 
the stock claimed to have been acquired by it in the aforesaid railway companies. 
It was, however, only after the Supreme Court’s decision that the 
attention of the people was converged on the manner in which the mer- 
ger should be dissolved. It will be seen that the Court prescribed no 
specific method of returning the shares of the underlying companies to 
their original owners or present beneficiaries. Theoretically, there ex- 
isted two very different methods. One was the return to every original 
Northern Securities shareholder, or to the person who had received such 
share or shares from him, of the exact stock which was originally de- 
posited in exchange for the Northern Securities shares in his present 
possession. Under this arrangement Northern Securities sharehold- 
ers, who had deposited Northern Pacific shares, would receive noth- 
ing but Northern Pacific stock on the liquidation; the others, nothing 
but Great Northern stock. The second possible method of liquidation 
was the distribution of the company’s present assets pro rata to its 
present shareholders. It was this second plan which was presently 
decided on by the Northern Securities officials. Counsel of the com- 
pany, explaining, later on, the manner in which the distribution was 
arranged, stated that “We divided the total number of shares to be dis- 
tributed — that is, 1,537,594 in the Northern Pacitic and 1,181,242 in 
the Great Northern — by the number of shares of stock of the Northern 
Securities Company to be retired.” Obviously, on this plan, each share- 
holder of the Northern Securities would receive some Northern Pacific 
stock and some Great Northern stock; the proportion of Great North- 
ern shares received being somewhat less than that of Northern Pacific. 
At this point a curious conflict of interests came in sight. In the 
struggle between the Northern Pacific management and its Union 
Pacific rival, during 1901, for control of the Northern Pacific property, 
the Union Pacific people purchased the Northern Pacific shares to a par 
value of $78,000,000. This Northern Pacific stock they subsequently 
deposited under a merger agreement in exchange for Northern Securities 
shares. Now the point was, that since the total present share capital of 
the Northern Pacific Railway amounts to $155,000,000, and since the 
Union Pacific had kept intact in its treasury the Northern Securities 
stock obtained by exchange of its Northern Pacific shares, it would now, 
in case the shares originally deposited by it were returned to it, possess 
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a voting majority of the Northern Pacific stock. In other words, it 
would have gained everything for which the great stock market battle of 
May, 1901, was fought. 

This was something worth contending for; but it could be ob- 
tained only through return to each shareholder of exactly the shares 
which he originally deposited in the merger. Although indirectly rep- 
resenting a majority of the deposited Northern Pacific stock, the Union 
Pacific interest did not represent a majority in the Northern Securities 
as a whole. Other interests had deposited not only the $76,000,000 
remaining stock of the Northern Pacific, but $93,000,000 stock of the 
Great Northern Railway. Hence the Union Pacific interests promptly 
objected to the pro rata distribution plan, demanding the return of the 
stock originally deposited. Applying first to the Circuit Court which 
had handed down the decision of 1903, the Union Pacific lawyers asked 
for the reopening of the suit and for leave to intervene, on the ground 
that the pro rata plan would still leave control of Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern in the hands of their opponents, and would therefore 
defeat the purpose of the anti-merger decision. This petition the Court 
immediately rejected, on the ground that the pro rata plan was not 
illegal, and that the Northern Securities shareholders were competent to 
choose any legal mode of dissolution. 

The Court, however, intimated that if the Union Pacific interest was 
unjustly treated, it had obvious remedy in a suit at equity. The Union 
Pacific lawyers, therefore, brought their suit ina New Jersey Federal 
District Court, alleging there not only unfair distribution but pecuniary 
damage. As it happened, Northern Pacific stock had been taken into 
the merger, in November, 1901, at a valuation of 115, and Great North- 
ern at 180 mthern Securities stock having been allotted on that 
basis. Prices bid on the Wall Street curb, however, since the Supreme 
Court’s decision had been 132 for Northern Pacific and 170 for Great 
Northern. Apparently, the one had risen in value while the other had 
fallen. The Union Pacific lawyers argued that their principals were 
asked to accept in liquidation a large block of the stock which had de- 
clined, whereas return of the shares originally deposited would give 
them exclusively stock which had risen in price. The difference, they 
claimed, reached to a million dollars. The suit is pending at this writ- 
ing. In general, it may be said that Wall Street’s opinion on the con- 
troversy has been adverse to the Union Pacific claim, on the ground 
that, as participants in the merger, that interest was bound to accept 
the consequences. 
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Railway, which began three years or more ago, and which once shook 
the whole financial structure of the markets, bids fair to drag along in- 
definitely in the Courts. 


Neither the demand for stocks which seemed to follow the Securities 
decision, nor the rising prices which were the outward sign of it, con- 
tinued more than these few weeks. Both were checked, first, by the 
fact that prices rose to a level which invited profit-taking sales by specu- 
lators, and, secondly, by another development in the situation which 
will probably long be remembered as a notable incident of the period. 
I refer to the sudden issue of large blocks of new securities by govern- 
ments and cities. The first of these movements was the New York 
City bond sale of May 3. During the two or three past years, the New 
York City government has had a somewhat singular experience in its 
borrowings. In March, 1901, a block of $2,500,000 in the city’s 34 
per cent bonds was sold at 1104. This was high-water mark for the 
city’s quoted credit. It was, however, an entirely abnormal rate, as 
was shown by the prompt relapse of the price to such figures as 104 and 
106. After the middle of 1903, when investment capital grew timid of 
ventures even in the safest securities, New York’s bond issues suffered 
in price along with other gilt-edged stocks. So rapid was this decline 
that in the early spring of the present year, a $3,000,000 block of the 
same bonds was sold at only a trifling fraction over par. This was no 
great encouragement to the issue of still more bonds; but the city’s 
needs were peremptory, and its officers came to the conclusion, in view 
of possible further discouragements to capital during the presidential 
contest, that the wisest plan would be to borrow largely in one block. 
vigorous canvass, prices ranging from 100.13 to 100.94 were obtained 
for the whole issue. This result was hailed at first as a sign that 
supply of investment capital was by no means inadequate, and that if 
proper inducements were offered it was ready to do its usual work. 

The next application of the sort occurred on the foreign - markets, 
and was extremely interesting. In the last number of Tue Forum, I 
outlined the financial situation of the two belligerents in the Eastern 
War, and showed why neither up to that time had borrowed and how 
conceivable borrowings might for some time be postponed. It presently 
grew evident, however, that the issue of such loans could not be very 
long deferred. The Russian Government, as I have previously noticed, 
carries a very large gold reserve in the vaults of its Imperial Bank; but 


Accordingly the sum of $37,000,000 was offered, and, by means of a 
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it has also been accustomed to hold on deposit in the markets of West- 
ern Europe something like $60,000,000. This sum has ordinarily been 
used for foreign purchases by the Russian Government and for payments 
of interest on that Government’s external debt. Up to the present year 
the plan of the Government has been to raise new loans abroad, when 
necessary, to replenish these foreign balances, and thereby to avoid draw- 
ing on home reserves for outside interest payments. Some such expe- 
dient was for a short time contemplated when this war was imminent; 
but the loan was not accepted. As a result, the country’s foreign bal- 
ances, of course, decreased through the Government’s various expenses 
on these foreign markets; and in the mean time though the stock of gold 
at St. Petersburg increased, the note circulation issue, a charge on that 
reserve, increased along with it. How rapidly this double change oc- 
curred may be seen from the following summary of the Imperial Bank’s 
weekly statements; the rouble being roughly valued at fifty cents: 

Notes in 


Gol sale : 
Gold in Hand. sold Balance 


culavion, > 1 Abroad. 
. ao Roubles. Roubl : 
CT ou cna eepanaeeas as 589,526,301 742,136,118 171,382,028 
PONE Bs cccsacnsinecdscwans 598,598,173 745,703,121 175,115,548 
ee) eee aes 604,305,051 747,011,362 171,637,728 
PE Osis nha an esas einen 611,463, 164 755,852,313 | 156,916,284 
RET aves ecekswneaseenees 627,697,565 753,566,213 144,464,208 
es coin wok ard ery 628, 172,556 762,724,652 133,044,546 
EMER cd arCaui acum «amas cae 627,473,551 767,603, 700 125,072,29 
ERS Sa bwucdcas wadiows con . 629,029,460 778,745,510 91,632,333 
A cknsvhh ea kaeahe oak Cet 649, 391,848 766,995, 784 74,500,785 
I gor ecnih. cas akin aa Os ; 634,565,502 771,525,213 74,710,564 
er eee . 629,555,583 790,441,894 65,541,515 
ED pcan chiwiranancceeenke . 626,030,525 799,612,688 51,814,287 
RN che i ccean aN ec , 644,637,843 797,215,539 17,233,455 


The reason for the very rapid fall in foreign credits, at the opening 
of March and April, was the payment of interest then due on the Rus- 
sian bonds in foreign hands. A little calculation from the above figures 
will show that two more interest payments, of a similar volume, would 
have exhausted all these foreign reserves. For a time it was urged on 
Russia, by the European financiers, that gold should be exported from 
the Imperial Bank to the outside markets. The Russian financiers ob- 
jected that such a process would be a step toward discredit of the Gov- 
ernment’s home note issues, which the home reserve protected. But, 
on the other hand, the Government was still confronted by reluct- 
ance of the foreign money markets to accept a long-term loan at rates 
which would be acceptable to it. It was contended, even by French 
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financiers most friendly to the Russian Government, that the plac- 
ing on the Paris market of another block of bonds similar to the 
$1,600,000,000 already in the hands of French investors would have a 
very bad effect on the market for these older bonds. Aside from this, 
both the French and German Governments were nervous as to the pros- 
pect of their own securities, and anxious to avoid, as far as possible, 
the overcrowding of a market to which later on they themselves might 
find it convenient to resort. Inthe end a compromise was reached, not 
at all unlike the compromise adopted by our railway companies, when 
they found the market shut against their long-term borrowings. Pre- 
cisely as our corporations issued notes, running for one to two years, 
and bearing such interest rates as 5 and 6 per cent, so it was announced 
that Paris bankers had subscribed for a Russian note issue running three 
years and bearing 5 per cent interest; the total sum of such borrowing 
to be $160,000,000, of which only $80,000,000 was to be placed im- 
mediately. To the subscribing bankers, these notes were sold at 954, 
with the understanding that they should be placed on the open market 
at 99. 

At exactly the same time, the Japanese Government concluded with 
the English and American financiers a similar arrangement for a seven- 
year loan of $50,000,000, bearing six per cent interest, made a first lien on 
the customs revenue, and sold slightly below ninety. Both of these bor- 
rowings were made on terms far more exacting than the market for ex- 
isting Russian and Japanese securities appeared to indicate. Both lent 
some color to the theory of interest rates already stated. The belief of 
the borrowers, however, that, by placing these loans on the basis of short- 
time obligations, the existing market would not be disturbed, and that 
the inducements offered would be attractive to the general public, turned 
out entirely correct. The Russian loan was handled cautiously, and has 
not as yet been openly placed on the market by the bankers. The Jap- 
anese loan, however, which was offered to the public in New York and 
London at the rate of ninety-three and one-half, met with extraordinary 
success; the net investment yield of six and three-eighths per cent, and 
the pledge of customs revenue as security, being sufficiently tempting to 
draw out of their retirement many of the most cautious capitalists. 
London investors fought for their half share in the $50,000,000 issue, 
and the half allotted to this country was readily subscribed. 

What was not less remarkable in this incident was the fact that, 
despite this very large concession in its new loan issue, and despite, 
also, another internal bond issue at Tokio, outstanding Japanese bonds 
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at once advanced vigorously on the market. This movement had, how- 
ever, a somewhat different cause. There can be no doubt that the ex- 
traordinary successes of the Japanese, on their invasion of Manchuria, 
tangibly raised the credit of their Government on the foreign market, 
and proportionately depressed that of the Russian Government. The 
remarkable movement of the issues of these two states, during the sea- 
son, may be judged from the following table: 








Opening — j : Low - a 
June. May. April. February. February 6. 
INN. a cc dains an anennces | 90 88 95 88} 964 
I I 6.x 5.0 iecaxasenan | 754 74 | 62 66 724 


| ing 


The key to the singular shifting of values after April lies in the fact 
that the Battle of the Yalu River was fought May 1. 

I need only add to this recital the $25,000,000 bonds of the Cuban 
Government placed at ninety-seven shortly afterward in the markets of 
America and Europe and largely over-subscribed. This bond issue also 
being secured by pledge of the customs revenue offered particular induce- 
ments to investors. Such a series of successful issues of large blocks of 
bonds might be supposed to prove that the situation was regaining 
equilibrium. There was, however, another side to the matter, which 
was presently brought in sight through the progress of events. These 
bond issues were successful for the obvious reason that they were offered 
at exceptionally low prices. But when large blocks of capital have been 
absorbed on terms like this, it will readily be seen that the prospects 
for the sale of high grade and expensive new securities of other sorts, or 
for the maintenance of firm prices on the general market, could not he 
very much improved. After these numerous borrowings had been suc- 
cessfully put through, the markets, home and foreign, lapsed into a con- 
dition of entire stagnation, with a general tendency toward lower prices. 

Among the markets in which this stagnation was most plainly visi- 
ble was Paris. The French financiers had, to be sure, taken the Rus- 
sian loan, and were not altogether satisfied with their position. But, on 
the other hand, certain circumstances which developed gave good reason 
to suppose that in Paris, at any rate, revival of financial activity ought 
to be logical and imminent. Since this episode concerned very vitally 
our own market’s fortunes during the last three months, it is worth 
particular attention. 


Up to the opening week of April, the country’s showing on the in- 
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ternational gold movement had been extremely favorable. We had 
exported only $2,700,000 gold, and had imported $4,300,000. The 
imports came from Europe and the exports were made only to the West 
Indies and to South America, practically nothing having gone in that 
period to England, France, or Germany. In fact, during the nine 
months ending with March we had exported to Europe, all told, only 
$7,400,000 gold and had imported $22,600,000, the imports coming 
mostly from England, in response to our heavy cotton exports. With 
the opening of April, however, the situation suddenly changed. 

Asa rule, the rate of sterling exchange at which gold exports are 
profitable is in the neighborhood of 4874. Partly as a consequence of 
very low money rates in New York — quotations having sunk to one 
per cent for call loans, and two and a half for six months, while the 
European rate, at Paris especially, was rising — foreign exchange ad- 
vanced at that time and engagements of gold for export to Europe 
began immediately. During the month of January, our total gold 


exports were barely half a million dollars; in February they were 
only $700,000; in March they were but $3,000,000 — those exports, 


moreover, as has been already intimated, going almost exclusively to 
South America and the West Indies. During April, however, the 
outward gold movement reached the striking figure of $19,000,000, and 
with May the shipments rose to proportions absolutely unprecedented 
in the history of our finance. Until 1904, the largest sum of gold 
ever exported in a single month was $27,400,000, sent in May, 1894. 
During May of the present year the export movement ran beyond 
$40,000,000. The largest gold export ever made in a single week was 


$7,700,000, in the closing week of January, 1895, when suspension of 
gold payments by the Treasury seemed inevitable. During the third 
week of May, this year, the shipments reached the record-breaking 
figure of $15,500,000, and in the two preceding weeks they had risen 
to the figures, respectively, of $13,900,000 and $9,300,000. 

In other words, there were three weeks in May this year when all pre- 
vious weekly records of gold export were surpassed. Nor was this the 
only achievement in financial “record-breaking.” In the second week of 
November, 1901, gold to the value of $7,329,000 was sent out on a single 
steamer — the largest consignment ever carried, up to the present year. 
But on Thursday, May 12, 1904, one steamer carried out no less a sum 
than $9,300,000. These are details interesting to people fond of high 
records and large figures. It remains to ascertain why so extraordinary 
a movement should so suddenly have developed, at a time when the 
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gold standard was secure, when no disaster threatened American trade 
or finance, and when, so far as could be judged from the surface, Euro- 
pean markets were in no pressing need — such need, for instance, as the 
Bank of England experienced when the Boer War broke out and a drain 
upon its gold supplies set in. 


No one questions the fundamental cause of the gold exports of this 
season. The long-delayed contract with the Panama Canal shareholders 
at Paris, in virtue of which our Government was to obtain possession of 
the canal on payment of $40,000,000, had at length been consummated 
and the title clearly passed. This transaction had been a matter of pro- 


longed discussion during the year or more in which, although the agree- 
ment of the Panama shareholders had been procured, assurance of clear 
title, through assent of the Isthmian Government, had not been obtained. 
Delays and difficulties which had arisen in this direction were re- 
moved by the revolt of Panama and the passing of sovereignty over the 
canal strip from Colombia to the new Republic. Minor details having 
been adjusted, at the opening of May the coast seemed clear. All that 
remained was for the United States to pay its purchase money. 

There was much discussion of the effect of this transfer on the 
markets. In many quarters a belief had apparently existed that, since 
the Government was the purchaser of the Panama Canal, gold, if gold 
was required to be shipped, would be drawn directly from the vaults of 
the Treasury and would, therefore, not disturb its own supplies on the 
open money market. This belief was entertained in entire disregard of 
existing circumstances. On April 7, when the gold remittance to Paris 
started, and when the Treasury was making plans to complete its Pana- 
ma purchase, the Government reported an available cash balance in its 
hands of $224,300,000. Of this sum, $144,200,000 was in actual cash 
held in the Treasury at Washington or in the various sub-treasuries, and 
something over $99,000,000 was in gold. But against this money in 
the Government’s own vaults, there existed liabilities, in the shape 
either of outstanding checks or of department credits which could be 
drawn on by disbursing officers, reaching a total sum of $89,700,000. 
A moment’s calculation from these figures will show that the absolutely 
free cash in the Treasury’s own hands was not much over $54,000,000, 
and of this at least $22,000,000 was in banknotes and subsidiary coin 
which could not be exclusively relied on for the Government exchanges. 
Clearly no $40,000,000 cash could be withdrawn from such a fund to 
meet the Panama engagements. 


But, on the other hand, the national banks of the United States 
4 
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held, subject to the Government’s draft, the sum of $154,000,000; this 
large amount, the proceeds of excessive revenue, having been placed on 
deposit with the banks, during the last five or six years, simply in order 
to avoid disturbance of domestic money markets. It should be plain 
to any one who considers these figures intelligently that the payment to 
the French shareholders of the Panama Canal was bound to be made 
for the most part out of such bank deposits. 

This explanation is necessary to show exactly what part was played 
in the gold export movement of the season by the Government’s pay- 
ment to the French investors. It has been claimed, and in some quar- 
ters is still claimed, that cnly a portion of the $40,000,000 — the por- 
tion named is usually $18,000,000 —has actually been transferred in 
gold to Paris. Technically, it is possible that the claim is warranted. 
But an instalment of the Panama payment, if not sent in gold, had at 
all events to be sent in drafts on European markets; and the bidding for 
these drafts, at a time when exchange already hovered near the gold 
point, was sufficient in itself to bring exchange rates to a figure where 
gold export became immediately profitable to other bankers. It is, 
therefore, a question of slight consequence whether the gold exported in 
a given week was sent by the bankers acting for the Panama sharehold- 
ers and the Government, or by other bankers who exported gold in 
order to provide a credit for the bills which they drew and sold to the 
remitting bankers. 

All told, the outward gold movement of the season reached the some- 
what startling sum of $60,000,000. It will be noticed that this total 
amount of shipment ran some $20,000,000 beyond the sum ascribed for 
payment to the holders of the Panama Canal. For this excess there 
were other special explanations. One was that, during the three or four 
past years, without any Panama Canal remittances, we have shipped in 
the spring and early summer something like $20,000,000 gold to Paris. 
But another explanation was more pertinent. At the outbreak of the 
war, Japan had heavy cash payments to make in England, arising from 
purchase of warships and various supplies. In the nine months ending 
with March, 1903, Japan sent practically no gold to the United States. 
During the nine months ending March, 1904, we have drawn from het 
no less than $13,300,000 gold. It was obvious to close observers, from 
the start, that this gold was not coming from Japan to our Western 
coast in payment of Japanese indebtedness to this country. Our part 
in equipping Japan for the present war has been slight, and we buy 
from her more than she buys from us. The simple truth of the matter 
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is that Japan was sending gold in settlement of its debt to London, and 
was choosing the route via San Francisco and New York because it was 
the shortest. This being so, it will be seen that $20,000,000 of our 
gold exports for the season are accounted for by this simple movement 
in transit from Japan. This, with the $40,000,000 sent to pay for the 
canal, makes up the $60,000,000 total up to June. 

How much more gold will go is now an open question. The con- 
tinued ease in money rates favors continuance of the movement; and, in 
addition, it is generally believed that the portion of the Japanese loan 
placed in this country involved the understanding that the proceeds 
would, at the proper time, be forwarded to London. This is a matter 
for the future; what now concerns our review of the three months’ 
period just past is to see what effect this enormous outpour of gold had 
on the country’s financial situation. If it had been predicted, in ad- 
vance, that $60,000,000 would be sent in the space of two months 
from the United States to Europe, the judgment of the markets not very 
long ago would have been that the result must be disastrous. It cer- 
tainly would have been so had it happened during May of 1903 or 
1902. But the bad effects of a gold export movement must be governed 
by the circumstances in which the market and the banks find them- 
selves at the time. The situation of the American money market, when 
the export movement of the spring began, was, as we have seen in dis- 
cussing money rates, one of unprecedented abundance of idle capital and 
idle cash reserves. Throughout the country, trade had been slackening; 
to some extent wages had been declining and employment diminishing. 

The first result of such a situation is to reduce the sum of ready money 
needed by the average individual, and therefore by the community as a 
whole, for his daily and weekly pocket money. Employers draw less 
cash from the bank to make their weekly payments; individuals draw 
less to make their purchases; storekeepers need less to provide for 
change or for the smaller purposes of trade. If they draw less of this 
ready cash from their deposit banks, it follows necessarily that the cash 
reserve of such a bank grows larger than it was at a similar period a 
year before. But since slackening of trade activity was itself the cause 
of this increase in reserves, it follows also that, with less demand for 
money accommodation from commercial borrowers, need for a large re- 
serve at the interior banks must have diminished. When cash reserves 
of such an institution rise, and opportunity for their employment locally 
declines, the first result is a shipment of such currency to the city banks, 
which habitually pay interest on such cash deposits. This is the sim- 
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ple explanation of a movement which has caused much astonishment 
during the season past — the flow of currency, in amounts almost wholly 
unprecedented, from smaller interior banking institutions to New York. 

This also is the explanation of the fact that, although the gold ex- 
port movement began with April and at once grew very large, and al- 
though the export gold was taken wholly from the New York City 
banks, nevertheless the cash reserve of these city institutions, which on 
April 9 was reported at $294,000,000, actually rose by April 30 to 
$311,700,000, and on May 21 had sunk no lower than $288,000,000. 
The reason why this flow of money from the inland banks to the re- 
serves of city institutions was exceptionally large lay in the fact that 
the movement of trade and bank expansion during the three or four pre- 
ceding years had also gone beyond all precedent. Never in the history 
of the country had its total money supply increased at such a rate. 
Not including the Treasury’s own holdings, it was estimated by the 
Government at $1,806,000,000 in May, 1898, at $1,933,000,000 in 
May, 1899, at $2,060,000,000 in May, 1900, at $2,195,000,000 in 
May, 1901, at $2,260,000,000 in May, 1902, at $2,374,000,000 in 
May, 1903, and at $2,532,000,000 in May, 1904. Of this increase of 
$725,000,000 in seven years, moreover, $467,000,000 was in gold. 

This increase had continued, it will be observed, into the years when 
trade activity, and hence demand for cash in hand-to-hand circulation 
and in bank reserves, was slackening. It followed that when trade 
reaction grew more general, the return flow of cash from inland institu- 
tions to the city depositories should be proportionately large. Had it 
not been for this movement of reserves from the interior to the New 
York banks, there is no doubt whatever that the extremely large gold 
exports of the season would have drained New York’s bank reserves, 
tightened the rate for money, and thus in turn have checked the gold 
export movement itself. But, as it happened, New York’s money 
market remained wholly impassive during this period of heavy gold re- 
mittances ; and a temporary rise in call loans on the Wall Street market 
to two and one-half per cent, during the latter part of May, promptly 
gave way toa relapse to the one-and-one-half and one-per-cent quota- 
tion which had been prevalent before. 


I described in detail, in the last number of THE ForvM, the situation 
created in the cotton trade by the extraordinary speculation of Mr. Dan- 
iel J. Sully and his associates. The precariousness of the situation in 
which the speculators stood, at the very time when their prestige on the 
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cotton exchange was highest, was a ready inference. As a matter of 
fact, the day of reckoning for their excesses came more suddenly than 
any one had expected. It is altogether probable, in the light of subse- 
quent developments, that the money involved in this huge speculation 
had been largely wasted by foolish ventures, not only in cotton but in 
other markets, and that, at the very time when the leader of the clique 
was at the height of his professional reputation, he was on the verge of 
insolvency. The end came as the end comes usually in attempts to 
manipulate a corner; and it came in this case the more quickly because 
Sully, who had personally incurred the financial responsibility of the 
deal, was in reality, like Joseph Leiter in his wheat corner of 1898, in 
the hands of alleged associates who were really sharp manipulators for 
their own account and interest. 

The case, as between Sully and these associates is still in Court, 
and the exact facts are more or less in doubt. It has, however, 
been repeatedly alleged in the evidence that his associates in the specu- 
lation, recognizing the precarious nature of the ground on which they 
stood, reached the conclusion that Sully must be sacrificed, and that 
their own retreat from the market should be secured by “selling out” 
on him. However this may be, the cotton market, during the second 
week of March, showed most formidable signs that some one was sell- 
ing huge lines of speculative contracts. The market began the week 
with cotton at sixteen and three-eighths cents a pound; on Thursday it 
had fallen below fifteen; and at noon on March 18, announcement sud- 
denly was made from the rostrum of the cotton exchange that Sully 
was insolvent. In the course of the wild liquidation which ensued, 
cotton went down almost to thirteen cents a pound, as compared with 
the price of seventeen and three-eighths which it had reached on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

It is not necessary to moralize on this incident beyond pointing out 
that it simply illustrated anew the fact that it is easy for daring specu- 
lators, under favoring conditions, to create abnormally high prices 
through purchasing on credit, but that it is not so easy for them to sell 
at or near the figures thus created. Another fundamental fact developed 
by the episode I have ‘already pointed out, namely, that while the 
figures of the trade may give undoubted testimony to the fact that sup- 
ply is inadequate to a previous year’s demands, the rock on which the 
speculator usually goes down is the far less obvious fact that, with each 
advance in price, demand decreases. This element in the situation be- 
came very much more obvious in the months succeeding Sully’s failure. 
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The movement of cotton from the farm to market fell, as had been pre- 
dicted, to a figure barely two-thirds of what it had been a year before. 
It was quite evident, by this time, that the total cotton crop of 1903 
would not exceed 10,250,000 bales, whereas the world’s consumption 
of American cotton during the previous twelvemonth had amounted to 
10,700,000. But cotton mills in England and in the United States were 
steadily reducing output. By April, thirty-five per cent of the mill 
capacity in New England was shut down. Export of cotton manufac- 
tures, from this country to the East, continued to decrease, and, despite 
the shrinkage in the weekly arrivals from the farms, the visible supply 
held up; and it grew evident very soon that the question was not where 
the spinner could obtain his cotton, but where the speculator holding 
cotton could dispose of it. 

From the price of thirteen cents a pound, reached on March 18, the 
day of Sully’s failure, cotton advanced at first, nearly touching fifteen 
cents again. From that figure its decline was slow but almost uninter- 
rupted. Meantime, work on the cotton plantations for the crop of 1904 
was busily pursued; and, as all experienced people had predicted on the 
basis of this year’s inviting prices, the acreage planted promised to 
exceed all estimates. At the opening of June, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment published its first estimate for the season. It figured out the con- 
dition of the country’s growing cotton at 83 per cent of a perfect crop, 
as against 74.1 in June last year, and it calculated that planted area 
had increased over last year 2,823,000 acres. The acreage estimate 
was naturally of great importance, amounting as it did to a 92 per cent 
gain, and being concurred in by the private experts. The hopeful- 
minded members of the trade reckoned from these estimates a crop of 
12,000,000 bales, comparing with a probable 10,250,000 from last 
year’s yield and with a maximum in our cotton history of 11,250,000 
in 1898. On this basis, cotton’s price, which had already fallen to 12 
cents a pound, as against 172 on Feburary 1 and 13% at the opening of 
May, dropped to 113 the day after the Government report. Then a 
partial recovery ensued. This decline, however, brought the market 
back to the level which it held on the day of the Agricultural Bureau’s 
famous 9,962,000 bale cotton estimate on December 3. In other words, 
practically all the increased value of the season’s daring speculation had 
been wiped away. 

As to what the near future has to show regarding our cotton output, 
it is still too early for close estimates. The increased acreage planted 
means much ; weather conditions between now and September will mean 
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more. It is safe to say, however, that no single development could be 
of more supreme importance to the country’s commercial and industrial 
welfare during 1904 than an abundant crop of cotton. With mill 
stocks reduced to low ebb through the hand-to-mouth policy of the pres- 
ent year, Europe would in any case be forced to buy, and, with the 
further fall in prices which would accompany a heavy yield, would buy 
with such freedom as to create a strong position in this country’s favor 
on the market for exchange. 

The question of the wheat and corn crops still remains in much ob- 
scurity. I have shown how large a part was played in our falling ex- 
port trade by the depleted shipments of our two main cereals. What 
this decrease was, as the season approached its close, may be judged 
from the fact that in May alone the value of our wheat exports de- 
creased $5.622,000 from the same month in 1903, corn exports mean- 
time declining $2,480,000. This decreased value on the export market, 
it will be observed, occurred with prices very much higher than they 
were in the preceding year. Looking to quantities, the April showing 
was extraordinary; the 724,000 bushels of wheat sent abroad during 
that month being the smallest shipment made from the United States in 
any month since the great expansion in the country’s agricultural pro- 
duction started twenty-five years ago. It is still a matter of dispute 
how far this remarkable decrease was a consequence of actual short- 
age in supply, how far of the fact that Europe itself had raised abun- 
dant crops last year, and how far of the farmer’s own prosperity and 
consequent unwillingness to sell except on attractive terms. As an 
economic fact, it is impossible to deny that the smallness of our agri- 
cultural export trade, during the last few months, has been most unfor- 
tunate to American finance. 

In general it has been assumed, no doubt with reason, that another 
large crop, during the season of 1904, would result in renewed and 
heavy exports. So far as weather conditions are an index, the season 
has not been altogether favorable. Winter-sown wheat suffered so 
severely by the extreme cold weather of the winter months that the 
April estimate of the Government gave the condition of the crop at 764 
per cent as against 97.3 at the same time last year, while planted area 
was reduced five million acres. This the trade figured out to mean a 
crop of winter wheat 39,000,000 bushels smaller than in 1903. In 
June the condition was raised, by favorable weather, to 772, and the 
spring wheat estimate at the same time gave a condition of 93.4, about 
the same as in the two past years. The apparent indication, then, was 
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for a total wheat crop slightly larger than last year’s if adverse weather 
is escaped, and considerably smaller if the summer is not favorable. 
This leaves a somewhat perplexing situation — especially as regards next 
autumn’s cereal export trade. 

One striking theory has been advanced by foreign students of the 
situation —a theory which, if true, would not only explain the shrink- 
age in this season’s cereal exports, but would portend a similar poor 
showing in the future. Broomhall, the well-known English grain ex- 
pert, after pointing out that during the present season the United States 
has fallen far behind Russia as a wheat exporter to the outside world, 
and after showing also how the Argentine has risen to the position of a 
formidable competitor, ventures the conclusion that the United States 
is slowly shifting from the position of an exporter of surplus wheat to 
that of a wheat consumer. This interesting theory he thus states: 

The change in the relative position of the three countries is not alone due to the 
growth in the exporting capacity of Russia and Argentine, but also, and in the 
main, to the falling off of the capability of America to feed the world, as was once 
expected of her. We have ventured to suggest that this change in the policy of 
the United States is due to the fact that a far larger proportion of the present-day 
immigrants become consun:<rs of cereals than was formerly the case when land in the 
West was to be had for the asking, and when many of the better class immigrants in 
the course of a year or two became producers of substantial quantities of food 
stuffs, grown specially with the object of being sold and exported for cash. This 
is all changed now;; there is no longer any good wheat land to be had for nothing or 
for an old song, and as the earlier appropriated land loses its virgin fertility it is 
abandoned, or, where more intensive culture is attempted, the cultivation of wheat 
and maize on the wholesale scale begins to give place to mixed farming. Then 
there is the question of the rapidly increasing population to be allowed for; for it is 
a fact that the annual increase, including immigration, amounts now to nearly 2,000, 
000 who require of one article alone, wheat, very nearly 10,000,000 bushels per an 
num. 

It may perhaps be suggested that, though extremely picturesque and 
interesting, this theory has the fault of all sweeping generalizations from 
the events of a single year. It will not greatly disturb the minds of the 
present wheat-consuming generation ; and the prediction may be hazarded 
that eventually it will take its place with Prof. Jevons’ mathematical 
demonstration, thirty years ago, of the approaching exhaustion of Great 
Britain’s coal supply. ALEXANDER D. Noyes. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE. 

DuRING the last few months there has been no especially noteworthy 
or salient event in the domain of the applied science of engineering, 
but at the same time there has been distinct progress along many lines 
which have already been discussed in these reviews. 

Thus the question of the application of the steam-turbine to Trans- 
atlantic express steamers, already mentioned as under serious considera- 
tion, has been definitely settled by the favorable report of the scientific 
commission, after an exhaustive examination of all sides of the subject. 
The new vessels will involve a number of structural and operative 
problems of serious magnitude. In order to meet the British Govern- 
ment’s requirement of a sea speed of 24% to 25 knots, it is rec- 
ommended that a length of 760 feet be given to the hull, while it is 
estimated that 70,000 horse-power will be necessary for the propulsion. 
Since it will be impracticable to transmit this great power through two 
or even three shafts, it has been decided to provide four shafts, with 
as many propellers. The two outer shafts will be driven by the high- 
pressure turbine, while the inner shafts are operated by low-pressure 
machines, taking the steam which has already done a portion of its 
work in the first pair. On the inner shafts will also be placed the 
reversing turbines, and, as there is rarely occasion for backing at full 
speed, these will furnish ample power for the purpose. 

Although it was expected that a saving of nearly ten per cent in 
weight might be effected by the use of turbines, the gain in this respect 
over reciprocating engines is now believed to be much less, probably 
nearer three per cent. The freedom from vibration, however, is an im- 
portant element on shipboard, and the combined advantages of space 
and weight probably influenced the commission in making its decision. 

The steam economy of the turbine is about the same as that of a 
first-class reciprocating engine when operated at full load, and the ser- 
vice on an ocean liner will enable this condition to be realized during 
the greater portion of the time. It has been shown, however, that the 
best forms of reciprocating engine possess a greater degree of flexibility, 
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so to speak, and under the varying conditions of central station work, 
it is probable that they will enable a higher general economy to be 
secured for such service. 


While the builders of various types of the steam-engine are endeav- 
oring to perfect that important machine, there are many indications that 
it will ultimately be superseded by the internal-combustion motor using 
gas, liquid hydrocarbons, or even pulverized coal as fuel. The difficul- 
Lies connected with the construction of large gas-engines appear to have 
been surmounted; and the large Cockerill engine of 600 horse-power, 
which attracted so much attention at Paris in 1900, is now entirely 
overshadowed by the large machines since constructed. The large 
engines which have been built hitherto have been designed for use with 
the waste gases of blast-furnaces, although there is no reason why they 
should not be adapted for other fuels. For smaller motors, however, it 
has become evident that other liquid fuels are necessary besides the 
petroleum products, gasoline, petrol, essence, etc., now employed. 
Under suitable conditions it has become evident that alcohol is entirely 
adapted as a fuel for internal-combustion motors of moderate size. It 
has a lower calorific power than petrol, but the heat of combustion is 
not necessarily a measure of the value of a fuel. The real effect is that 
of the mixed charge in the cylinder; and the richer fuel, when diluted 
with its proper proportion of air, is no more powerful than the one of 
lower heating value. 

Practical experience with alcohol has shown that it is entirely satis- 
factory in operation. The only impediment to its general use is the 
heavy tax which is placed upon it as an intoxicating beverage. By 
treating it so as to render it undrinkable — by the addition of gasoline, 
benzine, or other similar substance — it may be made suitable for relief 
from taxation; and, this point once provided for, there is no doubt that 
a variety of processes for producing a cheap and efficient fuel from saw- 
dust, potatoes, sugar wastes, and many other materials would be active], 
empl \ ed. 


Another application of liquid fuel, the use of petroleum in the place 
of coal for generating steam, especially for marine service, is receiving 
renewed attention. For more than two years, the naval board appointed 
by the United States Government has been making exhaustive experi- 
ments for the purpose of determining the real practicability of using oil 
in the boiler furnaces. I have already referred to some portion of these 
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investigations, and it is to be hoped that a mistaken economy will not 
prevent the publication of the full detailed report of the work of the 
board. Not only in the United States, but in various parts of Europe, 
this subject has received much attention. The vessels plying on the 
Black Sea have long used crude oil from the Baku district for fuel, and 
numerous successful applications of liquid fuel have been made upon 
the locomotives on the neighboring railways. Some recent experiments 
made in Italy upon a vessel of the “Navigazione Generale Italiana,” 
with oil burners fitted to boilers originally intended for coal, have 
demonstrated that one pound of Texas oil was equivalent to about one 
and one-half pounds of coal. The commercial advantage must neces- 
sarily depend upon the relative prices of coal and oil at the given locality. 

An important element in connection with the use of oil fuel on 
steamships is the facility with which the handling of the furnaces is 
effected. The manipulation of the oil burners is readily performed by 
a few men, with little or no labor, while it is generally admitted that 
the stoking of marine boilers with coal is most exhausting and difficult 
work. The use of oil fuel, by reducing the number of men required 
and removing altogether the objectionable character of the work, would 
go far to solve many of the labor difficulties now generally experienced 
upon steamships. 


During the last ten or fifteen years, the use of special apparatus for 
the accurate testing of the performance of steam-locomotives has become 
a matter of scientific and practical interest. Formerly locomotives were 
adjusted by the builders and put immediately into active service. The 
valves were adjusted by “sound,” as it was termed; the engineer judg- 
ing of the accuracy of this work by the regularity or otherwise of the 
puffs of exhaust steam. This crude method was succeeded by the use 
of the indicator, the dynamometer drawbar, and various auxiliary de- 
vices for use in connection with operative road trials. It has been real- 
ized, however, that all the elements in locomotive action could be criti- 
cally investigated only by having the machine stationary. The testing 
plant constructed at Purdue University in 1890, under the supervision 
of Prof. Goss, was arranged to have the engine mounted upon suitable 
supporting wheels, which, being rotated by the action of the driving- 
wheels of the locomotive, permitted the machinery to be run at full 
speed. A braking device upon the supporting wheels permitted any 
resistance to be applied and measured, while the pull of the drawbar upon 
a fixed traction dynamometer became a ready subject for investigation. 
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From this original installation, intended principally for the instruc- 
tion of students, has grown the extensive testing plant installed at the 
St. Louis Exposition under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. This plant, which is being operated under the direction of 
an advisory committee composed of expert specialists, members of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and of the American Rail- 
way Master Mechanics’ Association, will be used for making elaborate 
comparative tests upon a number of locomotives, representing the prin- 
cipal types in active service at the present time. There is every reason 
to believe that a large amount of important information, practical and 
technical in character, will be obtained. 


Record should be made of the progress which has recently been 
made in so-called “motor boats.” For some time small launches have 
been fitted with internal-combustion motors, but it is only since in- 
creased attention has been given to the production of light-weight high- 
power motors for automobiles that the applicability of such engines for 
small boats has been demonstrated. The appropriateness of the title 
“motor boats” may be questioned when it is remembered that the term 
really includes all boats which are mechanically propelled; but no better 
name yet appears to have been suggested. As a matter of fact, the con- 
ditions are much less difficult for the high-speed internal-combustion 
motor afloat than when placed upon a road vehicle. The need of pro- 
tection from dust is absent; there is no difficulty about cooling the 
cylinders; no arrangement of brakes is necessary; and there is small 
trouble about accessibility. Accordingly the designing of the high- 
speed motor boat is distinctly a simpler problem than that of the satis- 
factory automobile. 


Apart from the use of internal-combustion motors for pleasure boats, 
an important application of such machines is found in connection with 
the propulsion of submarines. The steam-engine is obviously unsuit- 
able for use with submersible boats; and while electric power, derived 
from storage-batteries, is undoubtedly available and satisfactory during 
periods of complete submersion, some other propelling power must be 
provided for general service and for charging the batteries. The success- 
ful boats, both in Europe and in America, employ some such combina- 
tion for their motive power, and without such machinery their successful 
operation would be impracticable. 


Recent trials of submarine boats have been very successful in 
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demonstrating the degree of perfection to which these later additions to 
the machinery of warfare have been brought. The tests of the Holland 
boat, “Fulton,” at Newport, have shown that such a vessel can remain 
submerged for periods of from twelve to fifteen hours, and that excellent 
control may be had under such conditions. The ability to destroy hos- 
tile vessels has been fully demonstrated, and it is evident that such 
boats must form an important element in naval warfare. The recent ma- 
neeuvres in France have also proved the entire feasibility of secret sub- 
marine attack upon large vessels — even when it is anticipated and a 
careful lookout is kept —and there is no doubt that henceforward the 
work of the engineer beneath the water must be considered as well as 
that above the surface. It has been shown that the position and move- 
ments of submarines may be detected by observation from a balloon at 
some distance above the surface of the water, the dark outline of the 
hull being visible under such circumstances. It is not often that such a 
means of observation can be safely employed, however; and in any case 
it would be applicable by daylight only, while the attacks of submarines 
will naturally be made by night whenever practicable. 


The part of the engineer in the Russian-Japanese conflict will 
doubtless appear more fully as further accurate accounts of the military 
and naval operations are furnished. At the present time, however, 
there is ample evidence to show not only that modern fighting machin- 
ery must be designed and constructed by able engineers, but that a 
corresponding degree of technical ability must be given to the main- 
tenance and operation of the appliances. It was a matter for comment 
that, in the war between Spain and America, the machinery of the war- 
ships and torpedo-boats of the former nation, although of the best design 
and construction, failed largely to effect its intended purpose. This fail- 
ure was undoubtedly due to the lack of competent engineering atten- 
tion and control. In some circles the effectiveness of the torpedo-boat 
was undervalued because of these failures. In the light of the experi- 
ence at Port Arthur, this opinion must be held subject to revision, while 
the opposite view, that of the disparagement of the battleship, may also 
be permitted to remain in suspense until the final outcome of the strug- 
gle. It is also interesting to note that the control of great engineering 
works, such as the Manchurian railway and the important harbor works 
at Dalny, plays an essential part in the operations of warfare. 

A rather amusing element in the relation of applied science to war- 
fare appears in the attempt to suppress the use of space telegraphy for 
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the transmission of war news. The announcement that the use of such 
apparatus will render the operators liable to treatment as spies is to be 
received with a full appreciation of the fact that the very employment 
of these methods enables the users to keep well out of danger and beyond 
the scope of the coast limit. The real importance of this phase of the 
subject appears in the naive objection of one of the critics, that, if the 
use of wireless telegraphy were permitted, warfare would become im- 
possible. If such is really the case, we have in our hands the solution 
of the whole question. It has been predicted more than once that the 
practical introduction of aerial navigation would terminate warfare on 
the surface of the earth; but if that most desirable end is already attain- 
able by the mere dissemination of information through the ether by 
magnetic waves, by all means let it be done. 


Some interesting experiments have recently been made upon the 
strength of materials of construction, especially with reference to the 
use of various combinations of concrete and steel. I have referred sev- 
eral times in these reviews to the success which has been attained by 
using reinforced concrete as a system of construction; but there is no 
doubt that, until recently, many of the so-called “systems” have been 
empirical combinations, not based on any scientific proportions or 
arrangement of parts. This department of work, however, is now be- 


ginning to receive the critical attention of scientific engineers, both in 
Europe and in America, and in consequence the practice is assuming a 
rational character. It is not difficult to perceive that a material like 
concrete, which possesses but a low resistance to tension, will be given 
a greatly increased strength by embedding rods of metal within the por- 
tion subjected to tension stresses. The matter of increasing the resist- 
ance to crushing, however, is less simple than appears at first sight. Un- 
less a substance is porous or contains voids into which its solid particles 
can be squeezed, it cannot really be reduced in volume by pressure. It 
may be reduced in one direction, but only by the production of swelling 
in some other dimension, just as a rubber car spring becomes thicker 
when it is made shorter under its load. 

M. Considére has taken this principle into account by his method 
of winding concrete pillars with wire ; this simple reinforcement increas- 


bursting. In order to study this action more fully, M. Considére has 
made a series of experiments upon the crushing strength of short pillars 
of concrete immersed in water, these pillars having been made imper- 


ing their crushing strength several times by preventing failure through ti 
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meable to water by means of a coating of wax. By putting a heavy 
pressure upon the surrounding water, any desired external reinforcement 
could be added. The results showed a great increase in crushing 
strength when the pillars were thus prevented from swelling; this in- 
crease being in some instances from five to seven times the ordinary 
strength. While these investigations do not permit of the direct appli- 
cation of the principle of external pressure to actual structures, they con- 
firm the soundness of the method of reinforcement by hooping or wire 
winding, and have enabled methods to be deduced for computing the 
strength of such combinations. 


At the present time, there appears to be a distinct disinclination 
among scientific men to place as much reliance as formerly upon theo- 
retical deductions. It is well understood that a theory can be based 
only upon such conditions as have been ascertained, while the results in 
actual working are dependent upon all the conditions in existence, 
whether ascertained or not. It is now considered most desirable that 
every theoretical study should be tested by practical investigations, the 
theory being mainly considered as an indication of the lines along 
which the experiments should be conducted. 

A striking example of this method of procedure is seen in some in- 
vestigations recently conducted in Vienna to determine the true distri- 
bution of strains in beamsand other structural elements under load. If 
a beam is supported at both ends, for example, and loaded in the middle, 
it will be bent downward, and this bending or deflection will stretch 
the material in the lower part and compress that in the upper portion. 
Obviously there must be some part of the beam where the stretching 
ceases and the compression begins, and between these two portions is a 
place where neither tension nor compression exists, the material at this 
point being free from stress. This unstrained portion is called the 
neutral axis, and upon its position for different kinds of beams and 
other structures, carrying various loads, depends the distribution of the 
strains in the entire structure. 

There has been an extensive theory built up about all this, and it 
has been thought most desirable that its correctness should be experi- 
mentally demonstrated. Herr Hénigsberg has accomplished this by 
the use of polarized light in connection with structures made of glass. 
Thus a bar of glass, supported near the ends, shows, when examined 
with the polariscope, no evidence of internal stress; but if a weight is 
placed upon the middle of the bar, the internal stresses set up cause the 
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strained portions to become partially opaque, and the true condition of 
things is distinctly visible. By changing the positions of the supports 
and the loads, the manner in which the strains are shifted becomes 
apparent, and the whole theory of the distribution of strains and stresses 
may be experimentally verified. Many photographs have been taken 
showing these interesting confirmations of theory; for, as a matter of 
fact, these experimental studies show that, in general, the conclusions 
derived from theoretical studies are correct. 


The opening of the St. Louis exposition calls for comment in this 
place, because such an exposition must necessarily be the result in great 
measure of the applied science of engineering, and because it is also 
expected to be a display of engineering methods and appliances. Ever 
since the opening of the original Crystal Palace in Hyde Park in 1851, 
the international exhibition has been hailed as the indicator and expo- 
nent of progress; but there have been varying opinions as to the real 
value of such enterprises. In France, where more of such exhibitions 
have been organized than in any other country, it has practically been 
decided to abandon for the future the universal exposition and hereafter 
to make such displays rather of a special nature, representative of some 
particular department of science or industry. That such a course is a 
wise one has been demonstrated by several of the recent expositions, 
and this view appears to be confirmed by what has thus far been shown 
at St. Louis. Human endurance has set a limit to the area to be cov- 
ered by these mammoth shows, and it is also clearly impracticable in 
such cases to deal satisfactorily with even a single department of indus- 
try. While certain portions of the useful arts are well represented at 
St. Louis, there are, as has been the case elsewhere, gaps which should 
have been filled to render the exposition even measurably complete. 

The general combination of industries of a similar nature under con- 
centrated management has also acted to diminish the real value of great 
exhibitions. When there were numerous individual makers of devices 
intended to accomplish the same general object, the spirit of rivalry led 
them to display their various products fully and energetically. At the 
present time, however, the visitor soon realizes that he is being per- 
mitted to see only what it has been arranged that he should observe, and 
that many operative details and partially developed devices are kept in 
the background by common consent. The great exposition, therefore, 
is becoming more and more a gorgeous show, with less and less in it to 
atiract the interested attention of the scientific investigator. Under 
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such circumstances, it is apparent that the exposition at St. Louis must 
be considered as another move in the direction set at Paris in 1889 and 
continued there and elsewhere ever since. 


There has been, of late, an interesting controversy as to the relative 
merits of the electrical and the hydraulic systems of power transmission 
for the operation of cranes, hoists, elevators, and similar service. For 
the general transmission of power in the workshop there appears to be 
no question as to the superiority of electricity, and the use of group 
driving for the smaller tools and of independent electric motors on the 
larger machines is becoming general. For some special purposes, how- 
ever, electricity has made slower headway. Thus, the electric elevator, 
to which much able attention has been given, has not yet displaced its 
predecessor, the hydraulic lift. In fact, there has appeared a tendency 
to revert from the short-cylinder, multiple-tackle, hydraulic elevator to 
its simpler predecessor, the direct-acting plunger machine, with a single 
long plunger. The mechanical and operative difficulties in connection 
with the installation of such machines in modern tall buildings appear 
to have been successfully overcome, and the simplicity and safety of the 
system have caused it to be preferred over machines which are less 
wasteful of power. 

In the case of wharf cranes and similar machines used for handling 
large quantities of merchandise, the hydraulic system has long been 
employed, but the electrically driven machines are beginning to super- 
sede the older method. Here, again, it is a mistake to consider the 
question from the limited viewpoint of operative economy. The actual 
amount of power consumed in any case is negligible compared with the 
gain or loss which may follow the varying performance of the appara- 
tus. By reason of its convenient arrangement, prompt operation, and 
general effectiveness, a machine may gain so much time for the vessel 
which it is serving as altogether to overcome any power loss which it 
may involve. In such matters, as in many others, the engineer is 
rapidly learning to view his work in the broader economic way, and to 
realize that he is concerned not merely with the performance of details, 
but still more with the final result toward which his efforts tend. 


Recently there has developed a curious reversion in connection with 
the manufacture of iron and steel. Ever since the introduction of 
modern methods of steel-making the market for wrought iron has been 


gradually diminishing, and for many purposes it is now practically im- 
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possible to procure wrought iron at all. Rails, sheet metal, and many 
rolled sections are now to be had only in steel, and for most purposes 
no one thinks of using anything else. Under some conditions, how- 
ever, there are serious objections to the use of steel, and wrought iron 
is distinctly superior. Thus, for steam, gas, or water pipes, the users 
are by no means satisfied with the steel product which is taking the 
place of the older wrought-iron pipe. The far higher resistance of 
wrought iron to rusting is admitted, and the steel pipe is much harder 
upon the dies and other tools by which it must be worked. The 
attempts to use sheet steel for boiler chimneys, flues, etc., have been 
unsatisfactory also, because of the rapidity with which the metal has 
been destroyed by corrosion. This defect has also appeared in the use 
of sheet steel as a basis for the manufacture of tin-plate. It is very 
probable that for these and similar purposes wrought iron will continue 
to hold its old position as the superior material, and, until some method 
can be devised to remove the disabilities under which steel labors, the 
manufacturers will be obliged to accept the situation. 


For a long time an important part of the work of the engineer has 
been that devoted to the warming and ventilation of buildings. Pure 
air is desirable at all seasons of the year, and the necessity for keeping 
warm in winter has impressed itself upon man ever since he first gained 
the precious possession of fire. Until recently, however, but small effort 
has been put forth to accomplish the reverse effect and to maintain 
buildings at a comfortably cool temperature during the heated season. 
Refrigerating machinery has reached a high degree of perfection, but 
such apparatus has been used for the most part in the industrial arts 
and not devoted to the improvement of personal comfort. There has 
recently been installed, however, in the Municipal Theatre of the city 
of Cologne, in Germany, an artificial cooling plant, intended to main- 
tain a comfortable temperature during the warmest weather, even when 
a building is crowded with people. It is evident that the delivery of 
cooled air through the passages intended for ventilation will enable such 
a result to be attained, but there are numerous details involved in the 
satisfactory arrangement of the apparatus. A refrigerating machine is 
used to maintain a circulation of cold brine through coils of pipe over 
which the air is passed; and, by the ingenious arrangement of a large 
tank in which a quantity of brine may be chilled in advance, cold may 
be accumulated, so to speak, during the day for use in the evening. 
Arrangements are also necessary for removing the moisture precipitated 
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from the moist, warm air which enters over the coils; but all these de- 
tails appear to have been successfully worked out. 

It is evident that the artificial cooling of buildings will find its most 
important applications in auditoriums and other crowded places in hot 
weather; but other uses suggest themselves for such a system. Thus, 
in connection with hospital work, the ability to maintain any desired 
temperature throughout a building at all seasons must be of value in 
connection with the treatment of diseases prevalent in hot weather, while 
the ability to produce special low temperatures at will would be most use- 
ful in certain emergencies. Among the sanitary appliances to be em- 
ployed in the preparation for the work upon the Panama Canal, cooling 
machinery for the hospital service may well demand consideration. 


The subject of rapid-cutting tool steels has already been discussed 
in these pages; but the continual interest displayed in the use of the 
new materials, both in Europe and in America, renders their progress a 
matter for record and comment. The fact that metal, such as steel, 
wrought iron, or cast iron, can be cut at rates ranging from three to 
seven times that formerly considered the maximum has necessarily in- 
volved important changes, both in workshop methods and in the design 
of machine tools. Formerly the pieces to be machined were forged 
closely to size and form, with the object of saving time and cost in the 
lathe, planer, or other tool. Now, however, the method is to save as 
much work as possible in the smith shop and leave much more metal to 
be removed in machining, since the new tools can do the work readily 
and effectively. But this heavy machine work is telling on the ma- 
chinery by which it must be performed; and, although much may be ac- 
complished by speeding up the older machines, it has become apparent 
that the entire method of proportioning such machine tools must be re- 
vised. 

In order to aid in the intelligent study of this important problem, 
there has been devised, by Prof. Nicolson, an ingenious lathe tool dyna- 
mometer or device for measuring and recording the various pressures 
upon a lathe tool when at work. These pressures are determined by 
causing the tool to bear upon plungers, transmitting hydraulically the 
forces to pressure gauges, so that the vertical and horizontal pressures 
between the tool and the work for any speed, feed, or depth of cut may 
be accurately determined. With this apparatus the strength and stiff- 
ness demanded of modern high-speed work upon any material may be 
found, and the machine may be designed accordingly. 
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Among the improvements which have been made in the transmis- 
sion of intelligence, the development of the automatic telephone ex- 
change is of interest at the present time. When the telephone was first 
made a practical operative device, it was supposed that it might super- 
sede the Morse key and sounder for general telegraph service. This 
not being found feasible, it became necessary to devise the central 
exchange in order to enable the new instrument to find its place; and 
there are those who think that the invention of the telephone exchange 
was almost as much a work of genius as the production of the telephone 
itself. We now have a serious attempt to substitute for the central sta- 
tion operator an automatic device, by means of which the user himself, 
manipulating a lever attached to his transmitter, connects his apparatus 
with that of the desired number without any outside aid. 

The practicability of such a mechanism has been fully demonstrated, 
and for many places it will doubtless find application ; but it is a ques- 
tion whether, for the busy down-town districts, the system will be 
found superior to the central station. The tendency is increasing to 
limit the effort of the business man to those things which demand jud 
ment and experience, and to turn over to subordinates everything which 
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can possibly be entrusted to them. To require him, therefore, to suffer 
the annoyance and distraction of the telephone operator can hardly be 
called an improvement, and the present system of delegating to others 
the entire operation of making the connection will probably continue. 


I have referred in these pages to the continual development of sys- 
tems for underground transport beneath the streets of great cities, but in 
nearly all cases the aim of such tunnels has been the carrying of passen- 
gers. For several years past there has been proceeding, in a quiet and 
unobtrusive manner, beneath the city of Chicago, the construction of 
more than twenty miles of subway, originally intended for the reception 
of telephone cables, but latterly increased in scope to permit its use for 
the rapid and convenient transport of merchandise. The geological 
nature of the earth beneath that city, consisting of blue clay below a 
surface deposit of débris and sand, has rendered it possible to run the 
tunnels beneath the streets, at a level of about forty feet below the sur- 
face, without disturbing the pavements, and, indeed, without making the 
public aware of the conduct of the work. To many the first indication 
of the existence of this subway has been the announcement of its rapidly 
approaching completion. 

The tunnels are fitted with an electric railway of two-foot gauge, 
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and it is intended to haul on these tracks trains of small cars for the 
transport of merchandise. It is proposed to use the system to carry 
goods from railway stations to warehouses, to deliver coal, and remove 
ashes, and, in general, to relieve the streets of much of the heavy haul- 
ing which causes so much congestion on the surface. By means of 
elevators in the basements of the buildings, the cars may be lifted 
directly from the tunnel to their destination, and the manual labor of 
handling may thus be reduced toa minimum. In cities in which the 
nature of the ground permits the excavation of such tunnels, this plan 
appears to offer a practical solution of the problem of merchandise 
transport, and the operative results in Chicago will be awaited with 
much interest. 


Among the recent great civil-engineering works, the Nile dams stand 
in the front rank, and much interested attention has been given to the 
practical workings of these great regulating structures. It has become 
evident, however, that the work has only been partially done, and that 
the great barrages at Assouan and at Assiout must be supplemented by 
auxiliary storage reservoirs. Many years ago the American scientist 
and traveller, Mr. Cope Whitehouse, called attention to the curious 
depression in the Fayoum district, known by the name of the Wady 
Rayan. He urged the construction of canal and controlling works which 
should render this natural reservoir available for the purpose of aiding 
in the important work of Nile regulation. Sir William Willcocks, 
lately the director-general of reservoirs in Egypt, has recently brought 
this plan once more to public attention, and has expressed the opinion 
that an expenditure of about $10,000,000 on the execution of this proj- 
ect would add from $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 to the value of the 
land of Egypt by maintaining perennial and controllable irrigation. 
There is no more important application of science than the reclaiming 
of land for the purpose of subsistence, and it is to be hoped that the 
plans of Mr. Whitehouse will ultimately be executed with success. 

HeENRkY HARRISON SUPLEE. 


























LITERATURE: THE ART OF LETTER-WRITING. 


Tue topic of this article, if common opinion is to be trusted, be- 
longs to the domain of archeology. More than forty years ago Walter 
Bagehot, discussing Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, declared that the art 
of note-writing might become classical, but letters had perished. Con- 
temporary correspondence was “like a series of telegrams with amplified 
headings.” “Sir Rowland Hill,” he continued, “is entitled to the credit 
not only of introducing stamps, but also of destroying letters.” 

The invention of the railway system and the democratizing of the 
post-office have certainly influenced the spiritual as well as the material 
side of letter-writing. The act itself loses something of its dignity and 
importance by becoming a daily incident instead of a function carefully 
discharged at rare intervals. At the time when the mail-coach from 
London could reach Edinburgh with only one letter in the post-bag, the 
exchange of thought between distant friends must indeed have been a 
solemn enterprise. The new volumes of Carlyle letters show what a 
burden was the high cost of postage even well on in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Again and again the sending of a letter is dependent upon the 
securing of a “frank” from some Member of Parliament or other person 
entitled to this privilege. Usually the Carlyles communicate with one 
another by sending a newspaper, and indicating the news by a code of 
strokes underlining part of the address — two strokes, for instance, sig- 
nifying “All well.” When we tind Thomas Carlyle learning by a news- 
paper on Tuesday that his wife had got safe to Manchester, and by an- 
other on Thursday that she had reached Liverpool, we are not to suppose 
that Mrs. Carlyle’s movements were being chronicled by the society re- 
porter: the information was symbolically conveyed on the wrapper. On 
December 5, 1839, Thomas Carlyle writes home to his mother to cele- 
brate “the first day of the cheap post,” which we discover means a four- 
penny rate. “Were the penny system once come,” he adds, “I will ex- 
pect to hear from you every week; I will write to you every week; we 
shall have such writing as was never seen before!” On January 11, 
1840, he despatches his “first penny letter,” and for a month or two his 
delight at the reform is still keen. To one of his brothers he suggests 
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“You will write often; once a week at least; or why not once a day? 
This Penny-post will by and by introduce a quite new style of letter- 
writing.” 

“Such writing as was never seen before.” “A quite new style of 
letter-writing.” That is precisely the trouble. “All have got the seed,” 
it is true, but the flower does not bloom with just the same fragrance. 
The tendency is toward scrappiness as well as brevity. As Bagehot said, 
we now send one another notes, not letters. Fanny Burney, with her 
letters of from six to twelve large quarto pages, would to-day be an ec- 
centric and a bore. One might almost say that such messages as do go 
through the post are scrawled rather than written. Even when the 
élite typewriter gives them an appearance of neatness, they are defaced 
by a kind of mental slovenliness and a general air of it-doesn’t-matter- 
very-much. In spite of all this, the art of letter-writing is not extinct, 
and never will be, as long as men and women live and things happen. 
We are poorly off for correspondents if we have not some whose letters, 
apart from the attraction of old association and the intrinsic value or 
interest of the news communicated, convey something of the charm of 
the writer’s personality. The fact itself we may already have seen in 
the newspaper; but now we can look at it through the eyes of a friend, 
not of an unknown reporter. And how can those who accept the pes- 
simistic theory explain the steady output of volumes of letters by all the 
leading publishing houses? Published letters are certainly bought; if 
they are bought, we may presume that they are read; and they would 
not be read if they were dull. We do not, of course, find a classic in 
every season’s list in this branch of literature; but the general level of 
excellence is not evidently lower than in fiction or history or poetry. 

It might, perhaps, have been expected that the most skilful practi- 
tioners of this art would be found among the men and women who make 
writing their profession. Having at their command experience and train- 
ing in the expression of their ideas, they might naturally be supposed 
to possess special advantages for success as correspondents. The danger 
is, however, that this very education in the literary craft may prove in 
some measure a disqualification, for the style appropriate for most kinds 
of literary composition is not the ideal epistolary style. A good letter 
should partake very much of the qualities of good talk, and we know 
very well that one who in his published work writes like an angel may 

talk like Poor Poll.” There is, of course, required in a perfect letter 
a level of phraseology slightly higher than the aver f fais nversa 


tion; but, at the same time, it should 
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to a greater degree than is usually desirable in matter that is intended 
to go into a book. It follows that the published correspondence of au- 
thors is frequently disappointing. Whether they have any anticipation 
or not that their letters to their friends may some day appear in print, 
they find it very difficult, when a pen is once in their hands, to escape 
from the deliberate style which has become their second nature. Fur- 
ther, it is not often that this correspondence really adds much to our 
knowledge of the man himself; for any writer of vigorous personality is 
certain to reveal in his books not only the extent of his knowledge and 
the general trend of his opinions, but also the idiosyncrasies of his char- 
acter. Occasionally a series of dated letters may enable the reader to 
trace the development of a writer's mind; but even this result can com- 
monly be attained by a careful study of his books and articles in chron- 
ological order. 

There is another obstacle in the way of a professional writer becom- 
ing a satisfactory correspondent. The inditing of letters in the evening 
may be an intellectual and physical relief to any one save the man who 
has been engaged in literary work all the day. To the author or jour- 
nalist, this exercise is not so mucha diversion from his regular toil as an 
extension of it. It does not even provide such refreshment as was en- 
joyed by the fabulous bus-driver who was accustomed to spend his holi- 
days as a passenger on some otherman’s bus. Carlyle, it is true, speaks 
of writing a letter as “a little piece of recreation” after the completion 
of another chapter in a book; but in this respect, as in so many others, 
Carlyle was not a representative literary man. The average member of 
his profession will be rather of the opinion of Lowell, who, in the busy 
days of his editorship of “The Atlantic Monthly,” declared : 
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I believe that none but an idle man can write a good letter. I mean by idle, a 
man who is not under the necessity of tapping his brain on the public side, and tap- 
ping so freely that the runnings on the other cannot be sprightly for want of head. 
This is why women are such good letter writers. Their ordinary employments do 
not suck them dry of all communicativeness — I can’t think of any other word — and 
their writing is their play, as it should be. As for me, nowadays, taking up my pen 
is only the reminder of work. 


Even more pathetic is Grant Allen’s apology for his remissness as a 
correspondent. “I am often so ill,” he explains, “that moments fit for 
writing are too precious to be used for anything but bread-winning.” 
An evidence of the pluck of Robert Louis Stevenson has often been 
drawn from the cheerful tone of his letters to his friends in times of strug- 


gle and anxiety; but this quality, considering everything, was shown 
quite as notably in the number of these letters as in their character. 
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The announcement of two volumes of “New Letrers or THoMAS 
CARLYLE ”’ is likely to have a depressing effect upon those who feel it 
their duty to be well-informed on literary history, and who remember 
the controversies that have been provoked by each successive publication 
about Carlyle for several years past. In the editing of this book, Mr. 
Alexander Carlyle has shown a welcome and unexpected restraint. His 
foot-notes, with a few exceptions, are no longer weapons of war. He 
makes a valuable distinction by reminding us that the normal Carlyle is 
exhibited more correctly in his letters than in his journal. It was only, 
it seems, after restless nights or attacks of dyspepsia that the diary was 
brought out and entries were made in it of the sensations of the moment. 
Letters, on the other hand, expressed his feelings on days when he was 
not suffering from any special affliction. The object of this book, ac- 
cording to its editor, is to contribute toward the completion of a picture 
of Carlyle’s life “self-drawn and therefore indisputably true and faithful 
in outline.” Without staying to discuss whether this “therefore ” is en- 
tirely justified by the implied premises, we may note that the general 
result of these volumes is to confirm by additional data the prevalent 
conception of Carlyle and not to alter or modify it. 

We learn, for example, of the frequent impairment of his working 
capacity through dyspepsia. As early as 1836 he describes himself as 
“all biliousness and fret, and palpitating haste and bewilderment.” A 
curiosity of literature is the publication here of the full text of the let- 
ter in which “with many apologies and neighborly respects ” Carlyle re- 
monstrated with Mr. G. Remington, of 6 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, for keep- 
ing on his premises a Cock (the capital is Carlyle’s,as was natural fora 
writer on whom it produced the effect of one of the powers of evil) by no 
means particularly loud or discordant, but nevertheless giving “a degree 
of annoyance which, except to the unhealthy, is not easily conceivable.” 
One is glad to learn that Carlyle’s request to Mr. Remington “to remove 
that small animal or in any way render him inaudible from midnight to 
breakfast time” was immediately and politely complied with; but we 
have to await the next collection of Carlyleana for information as to the 
means of suppression employed. 

Again, abundant testimony is given in this collection of correspond- 
ence of the distress through which Carlyle had to pass in the writing of 
his books. Every new enterprise, to use a graphic colloquialism, “got 
on his nerves” and stayed there till it was completed. In turn, his 
books on the French Revolution, Cromwell, and Frederick the Great 
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make his life almost unendurable. “My one wish is to have the miser- 
able rubbish washed off my hands”; “I sit down to write, there is not 
an idea discernible in the head of me; one dull cloud of pain and stu- 
pidity; it is only with an effort like swimming for life that I get begun 
to think at all ”; “all that I have written hitherto has gone straight 
to the fire”; “work is not possible for me except in a red-hot element 
which roasts the life out of me” — such are his expressions at times 
when, according to his editor, he was in normal health. When he 
has accomplished one of his tasks he exclaims: “Here is this Book 
actually tied up under pack-thread, the burning Nessus Shirt stripped 
off me.” 

The style of the letters reproduced here is unmistakable evidence of 
their authorship. Not quite as closely packed as that of the books, it 
nevertheless displays all their mannerisms. Capitals, for instance, are 
plentifully sprinkled whenever the writer has to do with the Eternal 
Melodies, the Grand Silence, and the like. Carlyle’s characteristic 
sententiousness of utterance is illustrated again and again. Such a pas- 
sage as: “It is a fast-changing world this; and To-day nowhere con- 
sents to be Yesterday” might have appeared anywhere in the “ French 
Revolution,” and no other writer would have thought of describing a 
January fog at Chelsea thus: “Erebus, Nox, and the great deep of 
gases, miasmata, soot, and despair; bipeds of prey reduced to hunt by 
torch-light.” 

If we consider these letters, too, as a body of doctrine, we learn noth- 
ing that has not been dinned into our ears by the same homilist in many 
exhortations. The condition of England is hopeless. It is a country 
“which all quietly industrious poor and faithful men ought to be in haste 
to quit.” It is a “cursed pluister of Lies and Misery coming tumbling 
nto incoherent ruin.” It has a destiny before it “of unknown degrees 
of blackness.” These quotations are taken from the period before the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws; but as late as 1871 Carlyle declares that Eng- 
land is growing “more and more uninhabitable for the natural-minded 
man of any rank,” and he apprehends that “before many years the huge 
abominable Boil will burst and the British Empire fall into convulsions, 
perhaps into horrors and confusions which nobody is yet counting on.” 
In the light of these extracts, which might easily be multiplied, it is 


plain that there is as yet no necessity to revise the general judgment as 
to the teaching ot Carlyle which has been drawn from his own books 
and Froude’s biography. 


On the whole, then, the publication of these letters makes no sig- 
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hificant contribution to the understanding of their author. Many of 
them are utterly unimportant. The first letter in the second volume, 
for instance, is a mere request to FitzGerald to look up certain genea- 
logical and topographical information required for the “Cromwell.” 
There is much other matter of this kind whose publication reminds us 
of the Chinese superstition that it is unlucky to destroy any piece of 
paper once written upon. A judicious selection, reducing the book to 
one-half or one-quarter of its present size, would have made it actually 
much more interesting. There would then still have been found room 
for the epigrammatic sayings scattered here and there through this cor- 
respondence and distinctly worth preserving. “There are always,” says 
Carlyle, “two parties to a good style; the contented Writer and the con- 
tented Reader.” Referring to some recent contributions to the maga- 
zines he says: “If I ever write again, I may do far better than sell my 
alcohol for small-beer by the Periodical gallon-measure in that way.” 
And a criticism of Sterling’s translation of Goethe is followed by the 
shrewd comment that “a translator is properly a perfect reader; one 
never reads honestly till one tries translation.” 

So, too, some of his graphic personal descriptions deserve permanent 
record, though they are often in terms of exaggerated depreciation. As 
a rule, his American visitors seem to have been a sore trial to him, but 
there were exceptions. Webster is depicted as “a terrible, beetle- 
browed, mastiff-mouthed, yellow-skinned, broad-bottomed, grim-taciturn 
individual; with a pair of dull-cruel looking black eyes, and as much 
Parliamentary intellect and silent-rage in him, I think, as I have ever 
seen in any man. Some fun too; and readiness to speak in drawling 
didactic handfast style about ‘our Republican institutions.’” Alcott 
produced upon Carlyle the same impression as upon many of his acquaint- 
ance in this country, for he is set down here as “a bore of the first mag- 
nitude.” Carlyle takes note of the application to him of the nickname 
“a Potato Quixote,” and explains that “he came along in Autumn to 
reform all England, by reducing us first of all to live exclusively on veg- 
etables; all England, of course, was deaf as Ailsa Craig; and Alcott is 
home in a Highland rage at their stupidity.” To the Ambassador Bu- 
chanan, afterward President, who stayed two nights in a country house 
with Carlyle, there is this reference: “He looked like Ker the clock- 
maker ” — apparently an Ecclefechan artificer, for this letter is addressed 
to Carlyle’s mother — “grown oldish; really a most mechanic-looking 
though rather clever man; and he bustled about, as Jane said, ‘like a 
man with his pockets full of hot cinders’; we took kind leave of him; 
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but did not shed many tears when he went.” There is no mention of 
Carlyle’s meeting Margaret Fuller, but her autobiography is “dreadfully 
long-winded and indistinct, as if one were telling the story not in words, 
but in symbolical tunes on the bagpipe.” 

Allusions to Emerson are naturally frequent. Carlyle is warmly 
sensible of his friend’s kindness in seeing to the publication of his books 
in America, and in proposing a lecture-tour in this country. The re- 
ceipt of money from the sale of his books in America touches him 
deeply. “Was any braver thing ever heard of?” he asks, when a draft 
comes to him from the publishers of the Boston edition of “The French 
Revolution.” “A hundred and fifty pounds from beyond the salt sea, 
while not a sixpence could be realized here in one’s own country by the 
thing! I declare, my American friends are right fellows, and have done 
their affair with effect.” Emerson’s proposal for a lecture-tour is sec- 
onded by Arthur Buller, just returned from America and the Durham 
mission. Carlyle replies, so he tells his brother, in banter and laughter, 
but the suggestion is not without attraction: 

If one could make once for all a couple of thousand pounds, and retire to the 
back of a stiff-trotting horse, to green fields, free air and one’s own reflections, out 
of this Malebolga forever anda day? Ido not altogether reject the thing as I was 
wont; all manner of Americans invite me too, and advise me. Could one not write 
a dozen Lectures (I find I could quite easily), and hawk them like a mountebank for 
one time and no more in one’s life? We shall keep it at least as a resource in the 
background, ready for any Autumn that may be ready for it. 

Incidentally we get comments on Emerson’s own work. His “ Es- 
says” are “the sign of a New Era in Yankee-land.” His contributions 
to “The Dial” show that “he is becoming a phenomenon worth forming 
a theory about.” His “Society and Solitude,” sent with an inscription 
on the fly-leaf, “To the General in Chief from his Lieutenant,” is “a 
high, radiant, searching kind of thing; but in general much too ideal and 
unpractical and impracticable, totally neglecting the frightful amount 


of Friction and perverse Impediment, perverse but insuperable, which 
attends every one of us in this world.” Withal, “I like the man Emer- 
son right well, and have reason to do so.” 


While the letters of Carlyle serve merely as a confirmation of what 
is already known, the “LEeTreRs or Lorp AcToN TO MARY GLADSTONE”! 
are nothing less than a revelation. The reputation of Carlyle had been 
made long ago by a substantial row of books open to every man’s read- 
ing, but that of Lord Acton rested on the precarious basis of the judg- 
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ment of his personal friends. He was spoken of within this inner circle 
as one of the most learned men, and certainly the most learned English- 
man, of his time; and there was frequent mention of a wonderful book on 
“The History of Liberty ” for which he had been collecting material for 
many years and which he would really have written if he had not been 
snatched away at the age of sixty-eight. The public mind, always im- 
pressed by statistics, was duly affected by the story that he was accus- 
tomed to read one octavo volume a day, as often as not in some alien 
tongue. It was therefore quite ready toadmire Lord Acton as a prodigy 
of erudition, but it needed further evidence to be confident that his death, 
with no line of his masterpiece written, was a loss to historical literature. 
Somehow there isa general belief that the men who are capable of doing 
things manage by hook or by crook to do them, and that apologies by a 
man’s friends for the omission to carry out an exceptionally great under- 
taking indicate that the charm of an attractive personality has overcome 
their critical judgment. No permanent literary fame can rest upon a 
might-have-been. 

The general reader is now brought for the first time in contact with 
the mind of Lord Acton. The present volume is, of course, a mere frag- 
ment. It contains only a selection of the letters written by him to one 
of his many correspondents, and that for a period of little more than six 
years. But it is sufficient to establish for him in popular repute the dis- 
tinction he enjoyed among his personal acquaintance of being a man of 
the highest rank, not only in learning, but in intellectual power. Be- 
fore considering what may be inferred from this volume respecting Lord 
Acton’s competence for the task of the historian, it is of interest to note 
his qualifications for success as a letter-writer. Not having contracted 
the habit of journalism or authorship, he was able to write without an 
eye to the composing-room. He had no expectation that these letters 
would ever appear in print. He says in one of them: “Please do not 
destroy the ease and serenity and confidence of my letters, which are 
chatted and whispered, more than written, by wanting to show them 


—even to Morley, in whom I have great reliance. I should write quite 


differently, as you rightly say, if I was not writing to the most chosen 
of correspondents.” He possessed ample leisure, and could share with 
his friends the best of his time and the freshest of his thought. 

Further, he had an exceptional range of acquaintance not only among 
his fellow-countrymen, but among the most distinguished statesmen and 
scholars of the Continent. Fora great part of each year he lived abroad ; 
for much of it at Cannes, a place so thick with notabilities that he de- 
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scribes it as “avery central part of Europe.” His exclusion from Cam- 
bridge in his youth on account of his adherence to the Roman Catholic 
faith had driven him to Munich for his academic education; and this 
variation from the training of English young men of family, while it pro- 
duced to some extent an isolation from contemporaries at home, helped 
him to acquire a delightful flavor of cosmopolitanism. This personal 
association with Continental life and thought was strengthened by per- 
sistent study. It is almost amusing to notice his distress at the casual 
way in which Mr. Gladstone was wont to acquire his ideas of foreign 
literature. “Things come to him,” he laments, “by a sort of accident, 
are pressed on him by some occasion, and are taken up with absorbing 
vigor, not always with a distinct recognition of the book’s place in its 
series, of the writer's place among other writers. That sort of knowl- 
edge can only be obtained by close and constant study of reviews, by 
men having more patience than urgent steam pressure, by much indis- 
tinct groping and long suspense.” For himself, the fulness and exact- 
ness of his knowledge of Continental affairs add greatly to the variety 
and interest of his correspondence. 

Let us now examine these letters in the light of Lord Acton’s proj- 
ect of writing a “History of Liberty.” There are several references to 
this intention in the course of the correspondence, mostly of a some- 
what humorous nature. In one passage he informs Miss Gladstone that 
the book is to begin with a hundred definitions; in another, plagiarizing 
from Mr. Henry James, he gives it the title of “The Madonna of the 
Future ”; and elsewhere he concludes a discussion by referring for fur- 
ther elucidation of the subject to page 50,000. One would not have 
supposed that a volume of letters would have supplied much evidence of 
Lord Acton’s equipment on the side of learning; but the fifteen pages of 
detailed criticism of “John Inglesant ” would be enough to give complete 
assurance in this respect, even if we had heard nothing on the matter 
from other sources. It is concerning his qualifications in other re- 
3pects that we need to be convinced, and the ground for conviction is 
x0t lacking. 

It is clear that, if Lord Acton had written his book, it would have 
been among the histories which rank not only as science but as litera- 
ture. His style would have been admirably suited to the subject. 
There frequently occur in these letters passages in which, for a page or 
two at a time, historical and political topics are dealt with. They make 
the volume slow reading, but by no means hard reading. It is not a 
book that can be skimmed or glanced through — the thought is so com- 
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pactly expressed that not a sentence can be overlooked — but the style 
is absolutely lucid. There reveals itself everywhere a literary gift that 
in these days we have almost come to think incompatible with preémi- 
nence inresearch. It is clear that if the “History of Liberty ” had been 
written it would have sparkled with brilliant epigram and paradox. 

A few illustrations of this quality may be cited. “Nobody can well 
be more strongly persuaded than I am of the necessity of governing na- 


tions by consent, national consent being proved both by the vapor of opin- 


ion, and by the definite mechanism of representation.” The great intel- 
lectual and moral defect of the present day is “the habit of dwelling on 
appearances, not on realities, of preferring the report to the bullet, and 
the echo to the report.” It is acutely remarked that Mr. Gladstone 
found an intellectual audience most easy to deal with, and in addressing 
the general public “did not water his wine enough.” Ruskin and Bonamy 
Price appear as “the professors of heterodoxy and chatterboxy in politi- 
cal economy.” Miss Gladstone is exhorted, before sending some gossip, 
to remember that “one touch of ill-nature makes the whole world kin.” 
The writer is appreciative, too, of a humorous situation. He chortles 
over “an exquisite proverb quoted this evening in the House as follows: 
Speech is silence, but silver is golden”; and he recounts with delight 
Lowell’s readiness when, in reply to some one’s doubt whether the statue 
of Cromwell would stand among the sovereigns at Westminster, he sug- 
gested that it would at least find a place among the half-crowns. It is 
safe to conclude, then, that whatever might have been the other quali- 
ties of the history, it would have been as readable as Macaulay’s. 

This correspondence, fortunately, throws considerable light upon the 
principles that would have guided Lord Acton in his historical writing. 
The choice of his subject is in itself significant, and his intense belief 
in freedom comes out in many comments on current events. A typical 
passage is that in which, after showing that the most celebrated men 
have defended monstrous errors, he goes on to say: “The danger is not 
that a particular class is unfit to govern. Every class is uniit to govern. 
The law of liberty tends to abolish the reign of race over race, of faith 
over faith, of class over class. It is not the realization of a political 
ideal; it is the discharge of a moral obligation.” 

He takes the highest ground as to political ethics. “The Duke of 
Orleans nearly described my feelings when he spoke, testamentarily, of 
his religious flag and his political faith. Politics come nearer religion 
with me, a party is more like a church, error more like heresy, prejudice 
more like sin, than I find it to be with better men.” He deplores pas- 
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sionately Gladstone’s decision to utter a panegyric on Disraeli, whose 
parliamentary distinction and intellectual ability he readily admits, but 
whom he regards as guilty of the degradation of public morals. He pro- 
tests against “the power of journalism, of salons and club life, which 
teaches people to depend on popularity and success and not on the guide 
within,” and regrets that “nearly everybody yields up his conscience, his 
practical judgment, into the keeping of others.” In Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
prefatory memoir a letter from Dr. Henry Jackson refers to the indigna- 
tion which blazed out fiercely when any attempt was made to excuse 
evil-doing — for example, Borromeo’s complicity with assassination - 

by the plea that allowance must be made for the morality of the time. 
“T make no allowance for that sort of thing,” was the emphatic answer. 

Lord Acton, then, had a high conception of the dignity of history 
and of the responsibility of those who make it. If his intended book 
had been written, there would have been found in it no dilettante hand- 
ling of great issues. His view of the function of the historian would 
have been comparable to Milton’s conception of that of the poet. He 
would have related every temporary phase of the political scene to prin- 
ciples that are eternal. 

He would also have shown the possession of adequate powers of insight 
into the working of forces below the surface. In the light of what has 
happened later it is most interesting to read how, immediately after the 
general election of 1880, he detected the danger of that disintegration 
in the Liberal party to which the new Prime Minister, not to say Eng- 
lish public opinion in general, was blind. Even more remarkable is the 
instance, noted in the memoir, of his discerning as early as 1881 that 
the mind of Mr. Gladstone was moving in the direction of Home Rule 
for Ireland. Another notable evidence of his recognition of symptoms 
which escaped the attention of the average leader of opinion was his 
observing the change in economic views not so much among the people 
as among “the men who sit in the seat of Adam Smith.” For Lord 
Acton to say in 1884 that Henry George “has, in a large measure, the 
ideas of the age that is to come,” meant not only unusual freedom from 
prejudice, but exceptional skill in gauging the movement of thought. 

The obiter dicta in which Lord Acton expresses his opinion of the 
work of leading historians and political philosophers give additional op- 
portunity of estimating what would have been his own aims and perfor- 
mance. The “Politics” of Aristotle is “the ablest production of antiq- 
uity.” As to Burke: “Systems of scientific thought have been built up 
by famous scholars on the fragments that fell from his table. Great lit- 
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erary fortunes have been made by men who traded on the hundredth part 


of him.” The judgment on Macaulay is a strange mixture of cursing 
and blessing. His “Essays” are flashy and superficial; he knew noth- 
ing respectably before the seventeenth century; he knew nothing of for- 
eign history, of religion, philosophy, science, or art; he is grossly and 
hasely unfair; he forgets that it is the business of the historian to get 
out of the way; yet “he remains to me one of the greatest of all writers 
and masters.” Carlyle is, “excepting Froude, the most detestable of 
historians,” for “the doctrine of heroes, the doctrine that will is above 
law, comes next in atrocity to the doctrine that the flag covers the goods, 
that the cause justifies its agents, which is what Froude lives for.” 
jut “he had historic grasp — which is a rare quality — some sympathy 
with things that are not evident, and a vague, fluctuating notion of the 
work of impersonal forces.” One of the longest of the comments is on 
Seeley, whom Acton has read “with improvement, with much pleasure, 
and with more indignation.” The trouble with him is his fundamental 
error in not getting behind men and grasping ideas; in forgetting that 
“ideas have a radiation and development, an ancestry and posterity of 
their own, in which men play the part of godfathers and godmothers 
more than that of legitimate parents.” Accordingly, Seeley goes astray 
when he discerns no Whiggism, but only Whigs; when, through his 
dislike of the intriguers of 1688, he fails to recognize the doctrine of 
1688, which is “one of the greatest forces, one of the three or four great- 
est forces, that have contributed to construct our civilization and make 
1880 so unlike 1680.” The emphasis thus laid by Lord Acton upon 
the doctrine that the vividness and force with which we trace the motion 
of history depends on the degree to which we look beyond persons, and 
fix our gaze on things, suggests that his study of the history of liberty 
would have upset a good many traditional conclusions. Lecky’s work is 
solid, original, and just, but there is nothing in it nearly equal to Hatch’s 
Bampton Lectures. Stubbs is incidentally mentioned as “our greatest 
historian.” Sir Henry Maine is esteemed, with Gladstone, Newman, 
and Sir James Paget, “the finest intellect in England.” “When I 
feel very sure of some conclusion I go to Maine, who always knocks it 
to pieces.” “What pure reason and boundless knowledge can do with- 
out sympathy or throb, Maine can do better than any man in England.” 
Those of us, therefore, who come to this volume with no other 
knowledge of Lord Acton than we have derived from the testimonies of 
his personal associates and friends will not be able to close the book 


without recognizing that there was no exaggeration in their tributes to 
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his memory. We see particularly how there were united in him the 
qualities that go to make a great historian, and our regret cannot but be 
keen that the fruit of this ripe learning and wisdom was never gathered. 

It is because Lord Acton’s letters to Miss Gladstone after 1885 touch 
upon questions which are still matters of controversy that the selection 
closes with that year. The prospect of their ultimate publication adds 
a new motive to the desire for longevity. One would be glad, too, if it 
were possible for them to be accompanied by the letters of the corre- 
spondent to whom they were addressed. Sir Henry Taylor was un- 
doubtedly right in saying that the letters written to a man will often 
tell us as much of him as the letters written by him; and that, even if 
those he has written are better worth reading than any he has received, 
still they will be read with more pleasure occurring among others than 
in a simple sequence. Here and there are allusions which whet one’s 
appetite for a glimpse of the other side of this remarkable correspond- 
ence. As it is, according to the principle enunciated by Sir Henry 
Taylor, one cannot but be impressed with a sense of wonderful gifts and 
qualities possessed by the veiled figure who stands behind this volume. 

The memoir by Mr. Herbert Paul introducing these letters adds to 
the value of the book. It is much fuller than the well-known bio- 
graphical sketch written by Mr. Bryce, and, except for an occasional slip, 
is an excellent piece of workmanship. It is probably through an over- 
sight that Mr. Paul cites the American Constitution as declaring that all 
men are born equal; but such errors are unfortunate in a publication 
that is so closely concerned with history. The book is a model of edit- 
ing; the arrangement of the letters, their annotation, and the care and 
fulness of the index are merits the more appreciated because they are so 
seldom found. 


De Quincey once suggested that the best way of discovering good 
letters would be to stopa mail cart and rifle the post-bags of all the cor- 
respondence in feminine handwriting. Mention has already been made 
in this article of two women conspicuous for skill as letter-writers, and 
it would be easy to add to this list many distinguished names, espe- 
cially in French literature. Of late years, however, while there have 
been many collections of brilliant letters by men, there has been a nota- 
ble lack of similar work produced by women. Last year there was pub- 
lished a collection of letters by Madame Waddington which supplied in- 
teresting sketches of the experiences of a diplomat and his family, but 
could scarcely be said to possess any permanent value. The same ac- 
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count might be given of a volume recently issued under the title of 
“LETTERS FROM ENGLAND.”’ It contains extracts from the correspond- 
ence of Mrs. George Bancroft during the period (1846 to 1849) of her 
husband’s residence in London as Minister to the Court of St. James’. 

Mrs. Bancroft enjoyed the opportunity not only of being present at 
the most important state and civic functions, but of meeting the most 
eminent English men and women of the time. The result is disappoint- 
ing. The account of what she saw is often no more than a catalogue; 
her reports of dinners at the houses of titled people read like the cable- 
grams in the society section of the Sunday papers. She rarely goes be- 
low the surface and touches the real life of the country. These letters 
are, nevertheless, edifying through providing material for a comparison 
of the social conditions and customs of to-day with those of a little more 
than a half a century ago. A London paper, “The Daily Chronicle,” 
notes, for example, that on her arrival in England Mrs. Bancroft wrote 
to her relatives at home that she had found it necessary to have two 
dresses made, one of black velvet and the other of black silk. These 
two dresses, it appears, sufficed not only for the whole London season, 
but for a round of country-house visits afterward. “The Daily Chron- 
icle” might well ask: “What has changed in this changing world so 
much as the American woman?” 

Of the character and tastes of Mrs. Bancroft, the letters present a 
most pleasing picture. She was sufficiently unprejudiced to appreciate 
the charm of unfamiliar things and ways, while still resolute in her 
patriotism. She had also the high merit, for one in her position, of 
absolute sincerity and unpretentiousness. But with all these and other 
elements of personal attraction there is also needed in a letter-writer 
intellectual qualifications which in this case seem to have been wanting. 
Such reflections as those upon the loneliness of life ina foreign land and 
upon the impossibility of realizing the vastness of a large city at the 
tirst glimpse of it are too obvious to be worth printing. The common- 
place order of mind which they reveal makes it certain that the corre- 
spondence of their author will not win a place among books to be read 
and re-read. 


The present season has been conspicuous for the publication of new 
and more complete editions of two of the classics of letter-writing. 
Mrs. Paget Toynbee is editing, and the Oxford Clarendon Press is pub- 
lishing, a new edition of the letters of Horace Walpole in sixteen vol- 
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umes, the first four of which, covering the years 1732 to 1760, have 
just appeared. Mr. Thomas Wright, after spending ten years in its 
preparation, has completed an edition of the letters of William Cowper 
in four volumes, already published in London and announced for issue 
here in the autumn. In each instance careful attention has been paid 
to the text, and many letters never before printed are now given to the 
public. So much has been written upon the letters of both Walpole 
and Cowper that any detailed criticism would be a superfluity, if not an 
impertinence. As one glances, however, through the correspondence of 
Horace Walpole, it is plain how much his reputation owes to the imper- 
fect development of journalism, especially society journalism, in his 
day. -In these times it would be absurd for any one in touch with the 
London clubs to supply a distant friend with such gossip as makes up 
the bulk of these letters. He would find that Mr. Labouchere had an- 
ticipated him. The accident which makes the republication of Horace 
Walpole’s letters simultaneous with the publication of Lord Acton’s 
offers a startling contrast. In each instance the writer was an aristo- 
crat, with a large circle of acquaintance in high rank and position; but 
the two men were as far as the poles apart in their conceptions of public 
and private life and duty. Walpole had several books to his credit, and 
was industrious, in a fashion. Acton left little completed work behind 
him. Yet it was Walpole, not Acton, that was in essence an idler, and 
regarded the world as an opportunity for personal enjoyment. 

When we turn to the letters of Cowper, we find neither Walpole’s 
easy cynicism nor Acton’s strenuous devotion to learning, but the placid 
cheerfulness of one who could be content with the quiet and simplicity 
of the countryside. At the Cowper centenary of 1900, Mr. Clement 
Shorter surprised many of his hearers by emphasizing the sanity of 
Cowper as his distinctive characteristic. His fits of melancholia have 
so impressed the popular mind that it was possible even for Mrs. Brown- 
ing to speak of him as a maniac. The true Cowper, however, depicts 


himself in the letters, whose charm, recognized by the most competent 


judges, is especially significant of their writer’s quality of mind when 
we remember that he neither lived in the centre of political and social 
life and movement, nor had access to a large library. Cowper, buried 
in his village with his eighteen books, showed, indeed, that it is not the 
material to his hand that makes the man of genius. 

HERBERT W. Horwi t. 





THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


Mr., ALFRED MosELy thoroughly believes in the United States. 
Back in his Kimberley days he saw diamond mining changed by the 


efforts of American mining engineers from an unremunerative occupa- 
tion to one of the most important industries in the world. Gardner 
Williams, of California, and his friend Louis Seymour, he says, were 
“the first to put mining in South Africa on a sound basis.” His ad- 
miration of the expert skill of these and other American engineers in 
the diamond fields awakened in him the wish to visit the United States. 
He wanted to see for himself what sort of country it was that was “re- 
sponsible for sending so many level-headed men to the Cape.” What 
he saw on his first visit was an astounding revelation to him. A true 
patriot, he wanted the United Kingdom to reap the benefit of our ways 
of doing things. Accordingly, he organized two commissions to learn 
at first hand the causes of our wonderful success in commerce and indus- 
try. The first commission was to investigate the question: “How is it 
that the United States can afford to pay half a dollar in wages where we 
pay a shilling, and yet compete with us in the markets of the world?” 
The second commission was to look for the deeper, educational causes of 
our prosperity. The task entrusted to this educational commission was 
to ascertain to what extent the schools of the United States were to be 
credited with the development of the national character and our remark- 
able progress in industry and commerce. 

The character and plans of Mr. Mosely’s Educational Commission, 
together with observations made by several of the members, were dis- 
cussed in the January issue of THE Forum. I have now before me the 
printed reports, joint and individual, of all the commissioners. A very 
interesting preface by Mr. Mosely accompanies the collection, which 
forms a book of four hundred pages. The chief value of the Commis- 
sion to the United Kingdom must not, of course, be looked for in the 
statements embodied in these reports. The forty to fifty thousand dol- 
lars the enterprise must have cost Mr. Mosely would make the average 
cost per printed page more than one hundred dollars. There is not one 
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education has been the effect rather than the cause of American pros 
perity, during the past quarter of a century education has had a power 
ful and far-reaching influence; and it cannot be doubted that in the 
future it will become more and more the cause of industrial and com- 
mercial progress and of national well-being.” 

This is a cautious enough statement. It bears the mark of the Irish 
Jesuit member of the Commission, the Rev. Prof. Finlay, who asserts 
that “the schools have not made the people what they are, but the 
people, being what they are, have made the schools.” At the same 
time, Mr. Finlay states that the unskilled laborer of America is supplied ) 
from abroad, since no boy or girl in the schools looks forward to “dig- 
ging and delving as a means of livelihood.” The education supplied in 
the schools prepares the boys for more remunerative pursuits requiring 
brains and initiative. The daughters of the poorer parents, Mr. Finlay 
found, enter upon office work or go into the skilled trades after they 
leave school. He said it was “noticeable in the case of all these girl 
artisans that they brought with them to their duties those habits of 
cleanliness, neatness, and order in their persons and their work, which 
it is a chief aim of the American school to inculcate and to form.” Mr. ‘ 
Finlay expresses unbounded admiration also at the success of the com- 
mon schools in training to English forms of speech the children of the 
immense number of foreign immigrants, and in imbuing them with 
sentiments of American patriotism. Perhaps, after all, the schools have 
contributed largely to the making of the people what they are. Mr. 
Finlay certainly supplies abundant testimony to establish the claim. 

The most satisfactory statement contained in the Mosely reports 
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But although Mr. Jephson has hit not far from the mark, he, too, 
has missed the thought in the centre of public educational endeavor in 
the United States. The common school is unique among the world’s 
agencies of civilization. It is, above everything, the most tangible 
expression of the honesty and intensity of our national belief in the 
universal education of all the people. The individual schools reveal 
more than anything else the amount and quality of the solicitude of the 
several communities for the educational welfare of their children. A 
school cannot long remain below the standard of efficiency which the 
community supporting it has agreed upon asa minimum. Nor willa 
school be able to rise 1nuch beyond a point at which it can sustain itself 
by public opinion. In judging the character of individual schools in 
the United States, this condition must be borne in mind. From this 
point all criticism must proceed and to this it must return. 

The coloring given to individual schools by purely local character- 
istics and aspirations has not been able to obscure, to the seeing eye, 
the underlying greater national thought. All the schools are, in vary- 
ing degrees of intensity and intelligence, local expressions of the one 
unifying ideal of universal education. In their development, they are 
becoming more and more the principal culture forces for expanding the 
social and industrial usefulness of every individual unit of our democ- 
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racy to its highest possible degree. The philosophical idea of the 
foundation of these schools, then, furnishes the key to whatever our 
national life reveals of educational enthusiasm and preéminence in in- 
dustry and commerce. 

The United States is a land of practical attitude and action rather 
than of theorization. American philosophy is not yet reduced to a 
logical system. But to the discerning mind it is visibly incarnated in 
forms of life, in institutions, and the historic trend of popular move- 
ments. The common school is such an incarnation. It is probably the 
purest embodiment of American aspirations. The logical development 
of the realization reveals the irresistible force behind the institution. 

The common school is yet in its infancy, especially in the East. 
Out West its vigorous development is revealing more closely its trend 
in practical phases. But East and West and North and South, every- 
where the national hopes incorporated in it are making themselves felt 
with steadily growing intensity. 

Again and again the Mosely reports speak of the pride American 
communities take in their schools. Mr. Jephson found that “the push- 
ing people out West, even amid all their immediate wants and the 
stress and strain of getting a living in new and unsettled lands,” did 
not forget to provide good schools. Some of the best schools visited by 
the Mosely Commission were in the West. Oklahoma is singled out 
for a special word of praise as “an object lesson in American ways,” be- 
cause, notwithstanding the rush and bustle of settling a new territory, 
the schools had received careful consideration : 


Some of the roads may be unpaved, some of the streets not in very first-rate 
order, but the schools are there, and the whole machinery of primary school, high 
school, and university is there, all free to the children of this new community. 


Mr. Anderton says he was specially struck with the discovery that 
“the people as a whole believe in the absolute necessity of a good, 
sound, general education as one of the principal factors in the building 
up of a successful state.” To this belief he ascribes the popular willing- 
ness to contribute without stint to the building and equipment of the 
common school. 

Almost every one of the commissioners suggests that the people of 
the United Kingdom are not generally interested in education. Prof. 
Armstrong says it in so many words: “Whereas in Great Britain we 
have no general belief in education, in America the common-school sys- 
tem is universally held in high esteem and its influence is very great.” 
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There, we are told in another place, the habit is to grumble at the out- 
lay, the erection, and the care board schools involve, while the Ameri- 
can takes pride in his school buildings. 

Various guesses are advanced to account for the difference in the 
popular attitude toward taxation for school purposes. But here again 
the real reason is not clearly stated. It should be remembered that the 
United Kingdom has no common schools. Public schools there are, 
but they are schools for the people, not of the people. The “masses” 
have special schools provided for them. A charitable attitude has es- 
tablished these schools; tutelary care maintains them. The purpose is 
negative rather than constructive. The country must be protected from 
ignorance. Illiteracy is considered an evil and must be stamped out. 
Crime and vice must be suppressed. The children of the masses must 
be taught to become self-supporting lest they be poor and steal. The 
tax-supported elementary schools, like the prisons, are supported by 
Great Britain chiefly as agencies for self-protection. 

With us, in the United States, the common schools are looked upon 
by the people as the most profitable investment of their taxes. The 
father who sends his child to school is not made to feel that the state is 
very kind to him in supplying educational opportunities. On the con- 
trary the people, and that means Americans without class distinction, 
have learned to recognize that the state’s resources are developed by 
education, and that every educated individual is an important addition 
to the wealth of the state. The schools are given scope to develop the 
capacities of the individual pupils to the fullest possible extent. The 
better educated a man, the greater service he will render the state. 
This is the American creed. Accordingly, a father who sends a child 
to school is contributing to the wealth of the state. He who has no 
child to send has learned to pay his share of the school taxes without 
grumbling, and without any particular feeling of being virtuous in doing 
so. In sooth, the people are awaking to the notion that he ought really 
to be taxed more heavily, not having a child to present to the state. 

It is because of this popular belief in education as a wise investment 
that the Mosely commissioners observed in America “a universal belief 
in the value of education and a universal zeal in promoting it.” Prof. 
Finlay cannot conceal his astonishment at the rate-payers “who seem 
to be satisfied that they are receiving value for the money.” As much 
as six-thirteenths of the taxes was found to be appropriated for educa- 
tional purposes. “The expenditure of money on education,” Prof. Fin- 
lay thinks, “is generous to the verge of extravagance.” 
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The question whether the people are obtaining full value for their 
money is variously answered by the Mosely commissioners. On the 
whole, they are satisfied that the schools are doing well. But there are 
scattered through the reports a number of criticisms, some of which are 
well worth heeding. 

One opinion in which nearly all the commissioners seem to agree is 
that among the teachers there are too few men for the good of the 
schools. In the joint report they say that they have been led “to view 
somewhat with alarm the growing preponderance of women teachers.” 
Mr. Mosely, while expressing himself emphatically in favor of the em- 
ployment of female teachers for both boys and girls up to the age of, 
say, twelve years, believes that beyond this point the pupils should be 
turned over to men. Here, he declares, American education is sadly 
in need of some overhauling: 


Not only did I find comparatively few men engaged in teaching, but also few 
preparing to become teachers; and upon further investigation I discovered the rea- 
son to lie in the smallness of the remuneration, which is insufficient to attract a good 
class of men. This I think a serious defect, and I venture to suggest that higher 
salaries should be paid to teachers of both sexes, but especially to men, in order to 
make it worth their while to take up the profession not merely as a duty, but asa 
remunerative occupation. 


Prof. Armstrong ascribes the “distinctly low average of attainment 
in the American high schools,” with which the commissioners were 
struck, to the “prevalence of mixed schools and the preponderance of 
women teachers.” As a result, he finds “a strange and indefinable 
feminine air coming over the men.” Mr. Anderton believes the female 
teachers to be a great power for good, but thinks it might be better, as 
far at least as the older boys are concerned, to offer inducements that 
will attract more men to the teaching profession. 

Theoretically these opinions have everything in their favor. Prac- 
tically the question is still an open one, with a considerable advantage 
in favor of female teachers. Up to the age of twelve, both boys and 
girls are by common consent best taught by women. Prof. Rhys has 
some words on this point. Incidentally they may furnish a clew also 
to the peculiar character which the preponderance of female teachers 
has given to the relation between teacher and pupil in the United 
States. With the younger children, Prof. Rh}¥s says, he found the in- 
timacy between teacher and taught decidedly facilitated by the circum- 
stance that the teacher is usually a woman, “whose better understanding 
of infant life and readier sympathy with its troubles tend to render the 
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relation between them closer and friendlier than where the teacher be- 
longs to the other sex.” 

The attitude revealed in the “joint report ” concerning women teach- 
ers is further modified by the fact that Prof. Ayrton and Mr. Barclay do 
not agree with it. As these two commissioners occupy themselves more 
particularly with technical education in directions in which the United 
States unquestionably excels, their judgment carries with it considerable 
weight. It was Mr. Mosely’s admiration for American engineers that 
eventually led to the organization of his two investigating commissions. 
Mr. Blair, nominated by the Irish Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Education, regards the subject as an open question. Prof. Ayrton, 
past president of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, goes on record 
with a dissent from the conclusion of the majority. He finds that the 
American student is usually not as scholarly or as well read as the 
English student of the same age, but “he has his knowledge in a better 
form to apply.” The British system, Prof. Ayrton ‘holds, turns out “a 
man full of knowledge and principles, while the American product is a 
business man with a scientific training.” This characteristic of rapid 
application — sometimes recklessly so — to practical ends is unquestion- 
ably a feminine trait. Admiration for American boldness and success 
in “the application of science to industry, which has brought about the 
commercial invasion of the world,” may, therefore, well supply argu- 
ments in favor of conditions as they are, with woman teachers largely 
in preponderance from the kindergarten through the high school. 

The Mosely commissioners are unanimous in the declaration that 
“the remuneration of teachers is by no means always placed on a satis- 
factory basis.” Here they have struck a really weak spot in American 
school systems. Educational liberality runs too much to buildings and 
equipment. Low pay is chiefly responsible for the gradual elimination 
of first-class men from actual teaching. Principal Reichel suggests as 
much when he states that the prevailing salaries may secure “first-class 
women, but only third-rate men,” as business employments offer far 
better inducements to capable workers. Even for women, with ever- 
growing opportunities outside of the school field, the salaries are far from 
satisfactory. The injustice of this condition is at last beginning to im- 
press itself upon the public conscience. Palatial buildings and lavish 
equipment make more of a show as monuments of civic pride in the 
schools than carefully chosen and well-paid teachers. Display, dear to 
the heart of the politician, has been.too much the first consideration. 
The time is arriving when solid efficiency in the work done by the 
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teachers, as revealed in the results achieved, will have preponderance 
over all else. Then the pay of teachers will no longer be a subject of 
complaint. 

Several of the commissioners seem to have been converted to co- 
education in the high-schools by their observations in the United States, 
or have asa result of their visit reiterated former preferences for the 
system. Prof. Armstrong is almost the only member who is opposed to 
it. And he is, to judge from the general tenor of his report, a man of 
strong likes and dislikes, with pronounced notions. Perhaps his having 
talked to teachers upon educational topics may have given him an un- 
due faith in the finality of his views. He believes that coeducation, 
excepting for the earlier years of school life, is “bad in itself.” Over 
against this snap judgment stands the careful analysis of the pros and 
contras made by Dr. Gray, who says that the evidence of his observation 
has convinced him that “the camaraderie between the sexes by the sys- 
tem of coeducation is, on the whole, vastly beneficial to the American 
boy and girl alike.” The ever-witty Prof. Rhfs remarks that, on the 
whole, he is “inclined to regard coeducation as offering young men and 
young women useful opportunities of sounding one another’s character 
and temper.” The “comparatively few premature engagemeuts to which 
it may lead are,” he imagines, “far more than counterbalanced by the 
number of unwise marriages which it prevents.” 

The discipline in the common schools Dr. Gray calls “essentially 
a compromise.” That is the right name for it. It depends, he finds, 
“almost entirely on the interest exerted by the teacher and the teach- 
ing.” Prof. Armstrong, seeing in this condition another argument for 
his preference for male teachers, asserts that the system “imposes a fear- 
ful strain upon the teachers, especially as they are mostly women.” 
Herbart and all the great leaders in education since his day have 
pleaded for just such an atmosphere in school work, with interest as the 
ruling principle. There is no doubt that interesting teaching makes 
heavier demands upon the energies of both teacher and pupils than dull 
grind. For this very reason, enlightened public opinion favors the 
shortening of the school day, the increase of vacations, and better pay 
for teachers. 

The bureaucratic tendencies in the New York City school system 
did not escape the notice of the visitors. One commissioner, remarking 
upon the marvellous length to which organizing is carried, suggests that 
there is danger lest too much stress be laid on the machine to the detri- 
ment of more human considerations. Mr. Coward, the president of the 
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English National Union of Teachers, tells how organization in detail is 
reduced toa fine art, and says that the schools of New York City are, 
at least, “not burdened with too little system in their management.” 

Mr. Mosely declares that we neglect musical talent among the school 
children. He has nowhere found instrumental music made a part of 
the regular programme of instruction, and “in the few cases where vocal 
music was included it was but poorly taught.” Great Britain, Germany, 
and France, particularly the last-named, may well serve as models, as 
to how to discover and develop latent musical talent. We have been 
exceedingly indifferent in this important matter. But when we con- 
sider that, not so very long since, the Puritan fathers regarded musical 
instruments as squeaking abominations invented by the evil one, we 
need not be altogether discouraged at our lack of agencies for the pro- 
motion of a universal taste for good music. 

In this connection I am reminded of Mr. Rowley’s opinion concern- 
ing music and the other fine arts in America. Mr. Rowley is the chair- 
man of the Manchester School of Art, and his special interest crops out 
very prominently in his report. He says that he is “inclined, or rather 
forced, to believe, with all the best feeling possible, that the plantation 
melodies of the colored people are the finest and most original art prod- 
uct” which our great continent has to show so far, and that “there is 
little else that is original, truly of the soil, to the manner born.” The 
efforts of American artists in sculpture and painting, Mr. Rowley finds, 
“with few notable exceptions,” lacking in original power. His opin- 
ion, after twenty-five years’ study of the question, is that “the prevail- 
ing French influence has not been salutary.” He adds this comment: 

French genius and American genius are surely anti-racial, and all true art, great 
or small, must grow out of its own soil or the result is artificial, not genuine. No 
sane person would dream, for example, of teaching an Anglo-Saxon art craftsman 
Japanese methods, or of imposing our methods of teaching on such distinguished 
Orientals as this greatly gifted people. Pending the rise of a school of their own, 
all true Americans will find English influences better for them than French — they 
are more in the line of their own thought and feeling, just as our literature is, and 
must be. The fascination of studying and living in Paris, so obvious in American 
production, has had the one result of producing work which is imitative in sculp- 
ture, painting, and the domestic and decorative crafts. 


Mr. Rowley says he had the greatest difficulty in finding pottery, 
glass, textiles, or even printed books, which he ought to take home with 
him as American “attainments for students to see and learn from.” 

For one other word of friendly criticism we are indebted to Mr. 
Rathbone, of Liverpool. He expresses keen disappointment at finding 
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that “despite the completeness of the buildings and equipment in every 
other particular, there is in nearly every instance a lamentable want of 
playground accommodation.” Here the United States has much to 
learn of Europe. The prohibitive price of land in the larger cities offers 
no excuse, for land was not always so high. Even in the younger 
States of the West, Mr. Rathbone points out, hardly anything is being 
done to supply school playgrounds. Public opinion is not yet fully 
awake to “the opportunities for educational work which the playgrounds 
and playing fields afford.” Physical culture will not supply the de- 
ficiency. Here is a real want which public-spirited endeavor should 
seek to fill. In New York City the matter is receiving serious atten- 
tion, and, in spite of the large financial sacrifices involved, the progress 
of the movement is most encouraging. 

Of opinions concerning the finished product of the American com- 
mon school, the Mosely reports contain but very little. There are re- 
corded, however, two significant observations, one by Mr. Rathbone, 
barrister-at-law in Liverpool, and one by Dr. Barclay, late president of 
the Paris Chamber of Commerce. The former writes that, after exten- 
sive inquiries, he finds English and American business men who have 
offices or works on both sides of the Atlantic, “nearly all agreed that as 
a general rule the American boy on leaving school, even if he does not 
know more, which he often does, is more intelligent, resourceful, adapt- 
able, harder working, and more anxious to continue to improve his edu- 
cation, than is the English boy of a corresponding age.” Dr. Barclay, 
a scholarly, broad-minded, and keen-eyed judge of men and affairs, 
relates how, on getting closer to Americans, one finds that “in spite of 
all their apparent superficiality, their schools are turning out more 
active, business-like, hard-working, enterprising young men than either 
the English or the German schools — young men with greater ambition 
and self-reliance, and a greater capacity for development, equally cour- 
ageous in work, and more sober in their lives, with a higher sense of 
industrial integrity, an all-round greater pleasure in effort, and better 
humor in adversity.” 

Dr. Barclay believes that this “higher social tone in America” is 
one important cause of the prosperity of the United States. His report 
is an exceedingly interesting one. Although it occupies itself less than 
the others with the actual work of the schools, it is replete with 
thoughtful comments on American character and ways of doing things. 
Dr. Barclay finds that one great object of American policy is “adapta- 
bility,” the want of which in Great Britain he regards as one of the 
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causes of the pauperism existing there. He points with highest com- 
mendation to the American attitude, which insists that whoever asks 
for help shall also help himself. This rule, he avers, is directly aimed 
at “pauperism and the maudlin public charity which engenders it.” 

Being a business man, Dr. Barclay has the highest respect for “the 
handy man and handy woman who can turn themselves to anything,” 
and are constantly striving to improve their condition. That education 
must benefit by the attitude of a people composed of such men and 
women is self-evident. Mr. Rathbone expresses the effect thus: 

I cannot help feeling that the American people, as a whole, do not consider their 
education at an end when they leave school or the university, but realize that they 
must go on learning all their lives; or to put the point in another way, the Ameri- 
can does not regard the period he spends at school or university as something sepa- 
rate from the rest of his life, but as part of his life. The English boy, on the other 
hand, too often thinks that he is only beginning his life when he leaves school, the 
time spent at school is something that has to be gone through, and the sooner it is 
over and he has completed his education, the better. 

The passion for self-improvement in its various aspects which char- 
acterizes the American people has given rise to many new educational 
agencies carried on at public expense and under the auspices of the com- 
mon school; among them free evening and vacation schools, parents’ 
meetings, art exhibits, concerts, and popular lectures. Each one comes 
in for a word of praise by one commissioner or another. Mr. Rathbone 
is much impressed with the general support given to these various en- 
deavors in school extension. “The attendance,” he exclaims, “at public 
lectures, evening classes, summer courses at universities, and other simi- 
lar educational institutions, is enormous.” Mr. Jephson singles out for 
special commendation the popular lecture course conducted in New York. 
“These lectures,” he found, “are attended by thousands, and form one of 
the best educational efforts of the public-spirited board of education.” 

These popular lectures are worthy of every good word that has been 
said in their behalf. The people of New York City firmly believe in 
their value, and thus far have frustrated every penny-wise official at- 
tempt at the curtailment of their support. Under the wise leadership 
and unswerving devotion of Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, the lectures have 
been organized into a system of adult education which may well serve 
as a pattern to the other cities of the world. Incidentally, his success 
furnishes another evidence of the wonderful power which one man’s 
unselfish persistency in a noble endeavor may acquire in a democratic 
republic which thoroughly believes in education. 

OssiAN H. Lana. 





WHY OUR IMPROVED EDUCATIONAL MACHINERY FAILS 
TO YIELD A BETTER PRODUCT. 


DurinG the course of the present series of articles on educational 
results, the initial paper of which appeared in the issue for July—Sep- 
tember, 1902, there have come to my notice numerous comments in- 
dorsing my belief that the line of research that I have been following 
must eventually lead to a very much more definite conception than we 
have heretofore had in regard to the character of the educational product 
which the citizens have a right to demand in return for the vast sums 
of money annually expended in support of the public schools. But, on 
the other hand, there have also come to my notice many comments to 
the effect that a study of educational results, however scientifically and 
exhaustively it may be pursued, is incapable of leading to conclusions 
of any intrinsic or permanent value, not because it is impossible to ob- 
tain reliable data, but because tangible results at their best are not of 
any material importance. The latter argument is based on the idea that 
the intrinsic value of the education which a child receives in school is 
not represented by the actual amount of knowledge and skill that he 
may happen to possess, or by the degree of intelligence and efficiency 
that he may manifest, at any time during his school course, but by the 
extent to which his faculties are developed and desirable habits are 
formed through the act of acquiring knowledge and skill. 

Such criticism means, in substance, that tests applied to school chil- 
dren are tests of their mastery of subjects, and, therefore, of the super- 
ficial and temporary phases of education, while whatever is of permanent 
value lies not only beyond the subjects themselves, but even far beyond 
the school period, and, therefore, beyond the reach of school tests, and 
does not become manifest until the child plays his part as an indepen- 


dent citizen. And to this may be added the assertion that by the time 
the child has reached maturity, the influence that was exerted upon him 
by his particular school will have become blended with so many other 
influences that it can no longer be definitely traced. 


If those who stand for this view are right, if it is true that it lies 
beyond the power of human ingenuity to devise any positive means of 
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demonstrating whether any one teacher or school or systein of schools is 
stronger or weaker than any other, and, therefore, whether any more is 
done for the genuine education of the child in a community that con- 
ducts an elaborate and expensive system of schools than is done for his 
genuine education in a community where the school system is crude 
and primitive, then it is evident that all responsibility for the education 
of the child must end with the appropriation of funds, and that the de- 
gree of educational responsibility manifested by the citizens of any com- 
munity must be measured entirely by the amount of money they are 
willing to spend in support of their schools. 

Now, if I should ask a layman of ordinary intelligence whether he 
was willing to subscribe to such a doctrine, he would be likely to ask me 
in return why I had suspected him of being devoid of common sense. 
Nevertheless, it is upon this very doctrine, the doctrine which exalts 
the machinery and ignores the product, that our modern school system 
has been developed; and the failure of our improved educational 
machinery to yield a better product may be fully accounted for by the 
fact that no one has been burdened with the duty of seeing that an 
increased cost in the machinery shall be followed by an equivalent rise 
in the value of the product. And it will be the purpose of this paper 
(1) to point out, step by step, in what particulars we have failed to take 
advantage of our ever-increasing opportunities to improve the educa- 
tional product; and (2) to show that the doctrine which bids us to im- 
prove the machinery, but to beware of testing the product, is based on a 
course of reasoning devoid of the element of common sense. 

That we have really been developing the educational machinery 
without looking to the evolution of the product is evident from the well- 


known fact that it is impossible for any one to tell from any existing 


data whether or not the educational product turned out by our present 
machinery is superior, equal, or inferior to that turned out by the much 
more primitive machinery of the past. All we know positively con- 
cerning the matter is that the schools are now teaching a great many 
more subjects than they did in the earlier days. But whether or not 
this is a distinct advantage is still a mooted point. On the one hand, 
it is claimed, by a great many sincere and intelligent people, that the 
broadening of the curriculum has been positively disadvantageous, that 
what the children have gained in breadth they have more than lost in 
depth, so that the educational product of to-day has even less intrinsic 
value than that turned out when the machinery was much more primi- 
tive. But opposed to this argument is the claim, coming for the most 
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part from the educators themselves, that the breadth has not been pur- 
chased at the expense of thoroughness, but that, in spite of the intro- 
duction of so-many additional branches into the curriculum, even the 
standard subjects are taught better to-day than they were in former 
years, at least in a spiritual, if not in a material, sense. Jn the spirit- 
ual sense means, of course, that children who are weak in addition may 
have had a better training in addition than those who add well; that 
children who spell badly may have had a better training in spelling than 
those who spell well, etc., which represents but the logical conclusion 
of the doctrine that the value of the educational product cannot be de- 
termined by tests. All this uncertainty indicates neither more nor less 
than the fact that we are expending a fabulous sum, say, $100,000,000 
annually, for the use of supplementary appliances without any positive 
knowledge as to whether or not those appliances are of any value what- 
ever. 

That the reader may not be inclined to look upon what I have said 
as a plea for educational retrenchment, I need merely remind him of the 
fact that in the preceding article I pointed out why, in my opinion, it 
was necessary to add still another link to the already elaborate system 
of instruction, a link required to complete the local circuit and render 
the machinery effective. Consequently, I cannot be accused of taking 
the stand that our educational systems have become too expensive. 
What our present uncertainty proves, however, is that we have been 
carried along on the crest of an educational wave, adding subject after 
subject, supervisor after supervisor, equipment upon equipment, and 
raising the requirements for the appointment of teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, and consequently their minimum salaries, without ever 
ceasing to inquire whether we are getting a guid pro quo. 

However unfortunate or unpardonable may be the circumstance that 
during the past two or three decades $1,000,000,000, perhaps, has been 
permitted in this way to go to seed, we may nevertheless take consola- 
tion in the fact that the educational activity during this period has 
actually served the purpose of building machinery which, without the 
shadow of a doubt, is capable of turning out a much more valuable prod- 
uct than our primitive machinery was capable of producing. And this 
machinery is now at our disposal, and can be made to bear a much bet- 
ter fruit as soon as we awaken to the fact that success depends not upon 
the mere existence of a machine of great capacity, but upon so manip- 
ulating it that its capacity for good may be duly utilized. Up to the 
present time, we have been acting under the delusion that a machine 
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fitted with modern appliances must necessarily furnish a more valuable 
product than a primitive one, it matters not how it may be handled; 
while the fact has been overlooked that a primitive machine, if kept in 
good condition aud run at its full capacity, may yield a more valuable 
product than one having a much greater potential value, but whose 
parts are badly adjusted, or which is permitted to become clogged 
through inefficient or negligent management. 

Let us now review the various steps in the development of our edu- 
cational machinery, so that we may clearly appreciate how we have 
been led into a position from which we should endeavor, as speedily as 
possible, to escape. 

Beginning with that important step, the raising of the standard of 
the teachers, I think we may take it for granted that, other things being 
equal, a high-school graduate will make a better teacher than one who 
has enjoyed no systematic education beyond that received in the ele- 
mentary school. Therefore, other things being equal, a school equipped 
with a corps of high-school graduates will undoubtedly turn out a better 
product than a school whose teachers have had but an elementary school 
education. If, however, the conditions should not be equal, if, for ex- 
ample, the high-school graduates should labor under the guidance of a 
principal lacking in energy or executive ability, or who was in other 
respects unfit to occupy such a position, while the elementary school 
graduates should be working under the guidance of a principal endowed 
with energy, executive ability, common sense, a high appreciation of the 
native capacity of children, and the power to discriminate between 
genuine and spurious results, the high-school graduates might in due 
course of time so deteriorate and the elementary school graduates so 
develop that the yield of the latter might be of considerable more value 
than that of the former. 

Consequently, while the fact that a certain school has high-school 
graduates for its teachers, and, moreover, perhaps, a university graduate 
for its principal, signifies that it ought to do much better work than 
a school whose teachers had not gone beyond the elementary school, and 
whose principal started out in life with little equipment, it does not 
prove that it does any better work. In truth, the results may be just 
the reverse of those which are warranted by the conditions. And this 
no doubt accounts for the sentiment expressed by so many intelligent 
persons of mature years that they are conscious of having themselves 
received a much more thorough training in their primitive school, with 
its primitive teachers, than their own children are to-day receiving in 
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a school whose teachers have enjoyed a good education, and which is 
equipped with the most modern appliances. And I can very well ap- 
preciate why the schoolmaster of half a century ago who happened to 
be endowed with little beyond a goodly share of common sense and a 
keen appreciation of his responsibilities should have accomplished more 
than is now accomplished, with the aid of the most modern equipment, 
by a schoolmaster who has caught the equally modern spirit that 
whether the pupils in his charge are efficient or inefficient is not of any 
material importance. 

Another step in the evolution of the educational machinery has been 
the creation of the supervising principal, an officer who does not teach 
himself, but whose duties are confined to those of assisting, advising, 
inspiring, and supervising the work of the teachers employed, as a rule, 
in a single building. That, in my opinion, the importance of this officer 
cannot be overestimated is evident when I say that I believe him to 
constitute the executive officer par excellence, an opinion based on evi- 
dence pointing to the conclusion that it is not primarily the teacher, but 
the principal, who makes the school what it is. However, while it is 
self-evident that the step from head teacher to supervising principal has 
served very much to increase the fundamental conditions of success, it 
seems to have been forgotten that the greater capacity for good resulting 
therefrom does not become an actuality unless due advantage is taken 
of the increased capacity by demanding that a school which is furnished 
with a supervising principal shall turn out a more valuable product than 
one which is not so provided. And it appears that when a supervising 
principal performs his duties energetically, intelligently, and efficiently, 
he is worth even a great deal more than his hire; while if he is lacking 
in executive ability and in certain other qualities essential to his office, 
his influence for good may not only be nil, but the school in his charge 
may fall even below the standard maintained in a school not provided 
with a supervising principal, hut whose individual teachers feel a due 
measure of responsibility for the character of the work performed by 


their pupils. The sum and substance of the matter is that the installa- 


tion of this supplementary driving-wheel, increasing the cost of running 
a plant from, say, $10,000 to $12,000 a year, or twenty per cent, has 
proved a paying investment in cases in which both the wheel and the 
adjustment have been true, but has proved useless or worse than useless 
in cases in which the wheel or its adjustment or both have failed to 
come up to the specifications, in consequence of ‘which it has been 
unable to drive or has driven in the reverse direction, 
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The climax in the evolution of the educational machinery is repre- 
sented by the establishment of the department of supervision. Although 
this department has been for many years recognized as an essential fea- 
ture of the educational machinery, and in some localities has become a 
very elaborate affair, the facts tend to prove that its energies have been 
for the most part dissipated, so that its great capacity for good has been 
only to a limited degree utilized. 

The fact that supervision has been running astray is certainly not 
due to any misunderstanding in regard to its mission, which is clearly 
that of seeing that all the children are receiving the education to which 
they are justly entitled, but must be attributed rather to the fact that it 
has failed to take a straight course toward that goal. From the point 
of view of the man of affairs, there can be no two opinions as to the 
course that ought to be pursued by the superintendent, even if there 
should be no assurance that his efforts would be rewarded by success. 


The business man would bear in mind, for example, that the first step 


that would be taken by a newly appointed executive head of a corpo- 
ration would be to assign a number of competent persons to take stock 
in each of the establishments coming under his control, to audit its 
accounts, to inquire into the general condition of things, and, finally, to 
issue a statement; which means, of course, that this official would deem 
it essential to become thoroughly familiar with the existing conditions 
before attempting to take any action having the conduct and develop- 
ment of the business in view. And applying this same idea to edu- 
cation, he would naturally suppose that the first logical step to be taken 
by a newly appointed superintendent would be to assign a number of 
competent persons (1) to test the pupils in every class-room, of every 
school, in every branch; (2) to inquire into the general conditions; and 
(3) to issue a statement clearly indicating the degree of efticiency mani- 
fested by the pupils in every class-room, in every school as a whole, 
and in every branch of study, as well as the general con.litions. And 
following in the lines of the executive head of the commercial corpora- 
tion, he would expect the superintendent to order a similar course to be 
pursued, and a similar statement to be issued, as frequently as he con- 
sidered it wise, but never less than once a year. 

If such a course should be pursued in education, the basis would be 
laid for the development of a system of supervision which could con- 
sciously labor toward the accomplishment of its purpose. With a defi- 
nite knowledge of the conditions in every particular, the superintendent 
would know how the supervisory power could be most economically 
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expended — i.¢.,in which of the schools a great deal of it was needed, in 
which of them but little was required, and which of them were receiv- 
ing an ample supply from the principal, 7.e., from the supervisory officer 
in charge of the building. And what is true of the work as a whole is 
equally true of the individual subjects, as the general statement would 
show which of the branches had been taught the best and which of 
them the poorest, indicating how an equitable distribution of energy 
might be brought about within the buildings themselves. 

If we look upon the superintendent as the executive head of the 
educational system, analogous to the executive head of a _ business 
concern, it is clear that the creation of a department of supervision 
represents a step in the evolution of the educational machinery whose 
importance, as a piece of machinery, is so self-evident as to require no 
comment. However, if the executive head of a school system should 
not consider it his duty to familiarize himself with the achievements of 
the individual schools and teachers to such a degree that he could know 
which of them were and which of them were not performing efficient 
service, it is evident that he would be unable to tell to what extent the 
children were receiving the education to which they were entitled, and 
therefore unable to perform the duties of his office in an intelligent and 
efficient manner. And the fact is that, excepting, perhaps, in very 
small localities, the superintendent has never instituted a course of pro- 
cedure capable of giving him the detailed information required; so that 
even after many years of service he does not know whether his schools 
as a whole are strong or weak, or which of his schools are rendering 
efficient or inefficient service, as a whole, or in this or that particular. 
And if the superintendent is not supposed to know these things, super- 
vision loses its raison d’étre. 

If, in view of these facts, we look into what supervision has actually 
accomplished, we find that, at its poorest, it is doubtful whether it has 
done any appreciable good. In such instances, the schools have simply 
jogged along very much as if there had been no supervision whatever; 
and if they have been maintained upon a comparatively uniform plane, 
that plane has been a very inferior one. But when we look at super- 
vision in the highest form in which it has been thus far known to us, 
we find that it has paid even less attention to the product than the 
poorer forms of supervision; that it has, in fact, as a matter of principle, 
purposely avoided the examination of the product; and that, in place of 
looking at the product, it has expended its energies primarily in further 
efforts to improve the machinery by raising the standard of the teach- 
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ers, acting upon the theory that if the eye is kept upon the education 
of the teacher, the education of the child will take care of itself. 

Thus, while the fundamental purpose of supervision lies in seeing 
that the education of the pupil is not neglected, the latest style of super- 
vision has practically lost sight of the pupil, and has concentrated its 
efforts upon seeing that the education of the teacher is not neglected. 
And the most advanced form of supervision manifests itself by de- 
manding greater theoretical qualifications on the part of those who seek 
appointment, and by laboring toward the improvement of their minds 
after their appointment, through conferences, lectures, visits to class- 
rooms, and, in many instances, promises of promotion upon their ability 
to pass certain specified examinations in general and professional sub- 
jects; while efforts looking to the discovery of what the pupils get out 
of all this hubbub are looked upon as signs of mental depravity. 

It must not be supposed that I am so foolish as to believe that, all 
other things being equal, the education of the teacher does not in any 
way accrue to the benefit of the child. But I do maintain, as a result of 
my study of the actual product of the schools, that there is no definite 
relation between the amount of general or professional knowledge pos- 
sessed by the teacher, on the one hand, and her success as a teacher, on 
the other. In fact, so loose is the connection between these two things 
that one who is exceptionally well up in theory may be very much of a 
failure as a class teacher, and a signal failure as a supervising principal, 
whose efficiency depends upon executive ability, common sense, and the 
power to see things not with the eye of a theorist, but just exactly as 
they are. Consequently, a supervisory system so conducted as to dis- 
tribute its rewards to teachers in proportion to their standing as scholars, 
and failing to give them any credit for their ability to develop their 
pupils, could not fail in due course of time to turn things topsy-turvy, 
and to render efficient workmanship — the end and aim of it all —an 
incident or an accident rather than a matter of design. And that 
things are now as topsy-turvy as they can very well be, and demon- 
strate a condition par excellence which it has been the purpose of super- 
vision to avoid, has been amply proved by the fact brought to light 
through my tests, namely, that the condition of different schools — 
schools conducted on identical lines and at an identical cost — may 
vary from a remarkable degree of excellence down to the verge of posi- 
tive neglect. 

Under the circumstances described, it is evident that the existence 
of a certain number of excellent schools cannot be attributed to the in- 
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fluence of supervision at all, but is due simply to the fact that a certain 
number of those who for one reason or another — accident, pull, exami- 
nation, or what not — have received appointments as principals happen 
to have been born with that happy combination of faculties essential to 
success in a supervising principal, and not to the fact that they have 
been put in their places by reason of their possessing those faculties, or 
by reason of having developed them as a matter of necessity while in 
the service of the schools. In truth, the fact that these principals are 
exceptionally gifted may not even be suspected by their supervising 
officers, who are as likely as not to pick out as their strongest principals 
some who may know a great deal more, but whose practical efficiency is 
far inferior. What I have said is, of course, not intended to indicate 
that a scholar is necessarily a poor schoolmaster or that one who is lack- 
ing in scholarship is necessarily a good one. But it does mean that one 
can get the knowledge without the knack, as well as the knack without 
the knowledge; and it is the knack and not the knowledge which it is 
the purpose of supervision to develop. 

In consideration of all this, it is evident that if supervision has been 
added to the educational machinery for the purpose of advancing the 
education of the teachers, it has done its duty to the full, as we cannot 
justly complain that the education of those appointed in recent years in 
communities maintaining a well-regulated school system has been below 
the plane of reasonable expectations, or that not enough has been done 
for the education of the teachers in the service. However, if super- 
vision has been established for the purpose of seeing that all the chil- 
dren in the system are receiving such an education as they are entitled 
to receive, then the amazing number of very weak schools proves that 
its capacity for good has been as yet but little utilized, and that a change 
in its course of procedure is required. And the change indicated is this, 
that once a teacher has received her appointment by reason of her theo- 
retical qualifications, which should naturally be pushed as far as con- 
ditions will permit, she shall be made to feel that her tenure of 
office, her standing as a teacher, and any further rewards to which she 
may be eligible shall be dependent not upon her methods of teaching, 
not upon her conscientious attendance at meetings, or any other evi- 


dence of a desire for self-improvement, but solely upon her professional 
success as manifested by the intelligence and efficiency of her pupils. 
Therefore, setting aside a certain degree of amiability in disposition, 
such as will assure the maintenance of a wholesome atmosphere in the 
class-room, supervision should no longer be guided by the principle that 
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by keeping an eye upon the teacher the education of the child will take 
care of itself, but should instead act upon the principle that by concen- 
trating its attention upon the pupil the education of the teacher will 
take care of itself. This means, of course, that the teacher shall be 
looked upon as an independent worker, responsible for the accomplish- 
ment of certain definitely prescribed minimum results, to be obtained in 
a way best suited to her individuality, and that her rating and right to 
advancement shall be determined by the product of her efforts, 7.e., by 
the intelligence and efticiency of her pupils. This does not in any sense 
mean that the teacher shall cease to develop; but it means that the de- 
gree of her development shall be measured by the degree of the develop- 
ment of her pupils. Nor does it mean that she shall be deprived of the 
opportunities now afforded to her through the supervisory department 
for suggestion, assistance, and instruction, if she cares to avail herself of 
them; but it does mean that the nature of the self-improvement that 
she will seek under those circumstances will have a more direct bearing 
on the needs of her work than it has heretofore had; and it means also 
an end to that harassing and positively nonsensical form of supervision 
which compels the experienced teacher to be guided in her methods by 
those who have been so frequently made her superiors not by virtue of 
superior ability, but simply by virtue of superior pull. 

For the reasons stated, it is clear that the first sign of awakening to 
the sense of educational responsibility in any individual locality will be 
manifested by the application, on the part of the superintendent, of a 
broad and comprehensive test, covering the various branches of study, 
and extended to every pupil in the system, from the third or fourth 
grade onward, the test to be followed by the preparation of a tabulated 
statement showing the results obtained in each class-room and in each 
school building as a unit, as well as the conditions under which each 
individual teacher and school had been laboring. A statement of this 
nature would serve to familiarize the superintendent with the circum- 
stances in the first instance, and give him an opportunity to institute a 
course of action in accordance therewith; and, continuing to act upon 
the same policy, it would be incumbent upon him to prepare a similar 
general statement from time to time thereafter, not less than once a 


year. The latter would serve not only to demonstrate the progress 
made in the mean time, but also as an indication of the wisdom of his 
plans; thus constituting a check upon the superintendent himself, and 
consequently introducing an element into educational administration 
which thus far has been entirely foreign to it. As a system of annual 
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educational stock-taking, involving the testing of the pupils, the mark- 
ing of the papers, and a detailed report upon the results, would i:v lve 
considerable labor in all but small localities, provision would have to be 
made for the additional work by the creation of a new department of 
supervision, a department of results, in charge of a supervisor of results, 
which department would be analogous to the accounting-room of every 
important commercial establishment, and without which such an estab- 
lishment would be an anachronism. 

The suggestion that the head of the educational department of every 
system of schools should be supplied with the necessary machinery to 
enable him to keep in touch with the details of the work for which he 
is responsible, just as the head of a business concern, commercial, finan- 
cial, transportation, or what not, is supplied with the machinery that 
enables him to keep in touch with the details of his business, must ap- 
pear to the man of affairs so rational as to make it impossible for him 
to conceive how any opposition can arise to it. However this may be, 
it is nevertheless a fact, as I have already indicated, that large numbers 
of professional educators are overwhelmingly opposed to the introduction 
of anything into the educational system which will in any way tend to 
hold them responsible for definite results. This condition of affairs can- 
not really be said to be due to any innate desire on the part of teachers 


to take things easy — for teachers, as a class, however their energies 


may be dissipated, are faithful and conscientious workers — but must 
be ascribed to other causes, which may, perhaps, be broadly summed up 
in the following views, two in number, which differ fundamentally from 
each other and come from different sources: 

The first of these views is that the actual results achieved in the 
various branches of study represent the least important phase of the 
teacher’s work, and that it is unjust to judge of the efficiency of a 
teacher by the success achieved in the phase of her work which is of 
the least importance. Those who hold this view claim that the most 
essential part of the teacher's work lies in leading the child to acquire 
correct habits of thought and action, and in developing his social con- 
science, and that these things are not subject to measurement. How- 
ever, it may be said, in passing, that teachers who have adopted this 
creed protest as vehemently against a system of rating upon a basis of 
personality as they do against that on a basis of results; claiming that it 
opens the way to an arbitrary judgment of their worth in which ignorance 
or prejudice is liable to play as much of a part as intelligent or honest 
criticism. Ina word, teachers of this class — which includes, probably, 
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the vast majority of the total number of teachers — believe that after their 
appointment, which should, of course, be permanent, they should be held 
accountable for nothing beyond punctual attendance and good behavior. 

The other class of opponents do not really decry the value of results, 
but simply claim that the results obtained upon examinations do not 
indicate the actual degree of efficiency of the pupils, but are more likely 
to show in favor of mechanical teachers who spend their time in drilling 
their classes for examinations than in favor of those with whom the de- 
velopment of efficiency takes precedence over the mechanical drill. 
Those who are opposed to judgment by tangible results on the ground 
that examinations are tests of mechanical knowledge rather than of 
genuine efficiency are not really arrayed on principle against the system 
of tests that I have proposed, but are simply guided by the notion that 
efficiency cannot be definitely tested. Consequently, the genuine pro- 
fessional opposition to the establishment of a department of results can 
come only from those who belong to the class first mentioned. 

If we now look into the case of those who maintain that the results 
represent the least important part of the teacher’s work, it seems to me 
that we are forced to the conclusion that it manifests all the symptoms 
of a movement which had its origin in a just cause, but which has run 
far beyond the limits warranted by the original incentive, just as a 
financial craze has its origin in a movement warranted by certain eco- 
nomic conditions, but during which the prices ascend far beyond the 
point warranted by the conditions which gave rise to it. Now the 
pedagogical movement which is at present in the stage of a genuine 
craze had its origin some twenty-five or thirty years ago in the fact that 
certain educators began to realize that the schools had thus far failed to 
separate the wheat from the chaff. The purpose at the time was evi- 
dently that of throwing away the chaff; but the movement kept on 
when the chaff was gone and the wheat was thrown after the chaff. 
Then those who had been caught in thewhirl became so thoroughly 
dazed that they could no longer distinguish between the wheat and the 
chaff. And, finally, the stage has arrived when those who possess the 
craze worship the chaff and condemn the wheat. Indeed, I do not see 
on what other hypothesis it is possible to explain the contention that 
the least important part of a lesson in arithmetic is to teach the children 
arithmetic; the least important part of a lesson in punctuation is to 
teach the children to punctuate; the least important part of a lesson in 
spelling is to teach the children to spell; the least important part of a 
lesson in penmanship is to teach the children to write. 
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The teacher who has acquired such a frame of mind must, of course, 
feel that the work in which she is immediately engaged is unimportant, 
and not being important need not be done well. Again, if it is unnec- 
essary for the teacher to try to do her work well, it is certainly 
unnecessary for her pupils to try to do their work well. And that un- 
der these circumstances the teacher can bring herself to believe that she 
is spending her time in training her pupils to acquire correct habits of 
thought and action, exemplified preeminently by the motto that what- 
ever is worth doing is worth doing well, can again be explained only on 
the hypothesis that she is suffering from a pedagogical craze. 

Now, taken all in all, it appears to me that the development of this 
attitude, which it may perhaps not be improper to call an inverted view 
of life, must be the result of an endeavor to broaden the view of the 
teacher by training her to be guided in her thoughts and actions not by 
the little things which absorb her immediate attention, but by universal 
conceptions of the great world movements. And apparently some such 
course as this has caused the teacher to lose sight of the fact that uni- 
versal conceptions do not always apply to the little things of life, and 
that when we attempt to apply them to particular instances to which 
they do not apply, we depart from the dictates of common sense. Thus, 
the development of the habit of looking at little things from the stand- 
point of general conceptions, without at the same time developing the 
habit of examining their connection from the standpoint of common 
sense, cannot fail in due course of time to lead to the development of 
the habit of reasoning without the element of common sense. And in 
the opinion of many thoughtful people not directly engaged in school 
work, pedagogy does actually represent a system of reasoning devoid of 
common sense. 

How ridiculous a universal conception becomes when applied toa 
particular instance to which it does not apply may be appreciated from 
the following very simple illustration. For example, from the stand- 
point of the great world movements, the fit of any individual suit of 
clothes is of no importance whatever. However, if I should be willing 
to pay to a certain tailor a hundred dollars for a suit of clothes, while 
bearing in mind, at the same time, that another tailor would make for 
fifty dollars a suit in every essential the same as the other with the sin- 
gle exception of the fit, I should be consciously paying fifty dollars for 
the fit, which I knew to be of no material importance. Now if after 
paying for this suit I should discover that it had but an ordinary fit, 
what would I think of the tailor if, in reply to my complaint, he should 
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say to me that the fit of a suit of clothes was of no material importance ? 
Why, of course, I should consider him either dishonest or insane. I had 
paid him fifty dollars not for giving mea piece of information which 
was no news to any one, but fora thing which I knew to be of no mate- 
rial importance when I made the contract; and however foolish the ser- 
vice for which I had paid him may have been, it was his plain duty to 
perform it, as long as he had become a willing party to the contract 
and had demanded his pay. 

Applying the same idea to education, let us assume it to be true that 
many things learned at school are later forgotten, and that the individ- 
ual will learn things a great deal more readily when the need for them 
arises in life than when they are simply stored up in advance, ete. 
Now, the logical conclusion of this must be that whether this or that 
subject is well or poorly taught at school is of no material importance. 
But supposing that, in spite of this logical conclusion, the people are 
anxious to have these subjects well taught to their children, and are 
willing to pay a teacher for such instruction; and, finding that such 
branches are not well taught by that teacher, the people are willing to 
employ Mr. A. to see that the teacher does teach them well; and find- 
ing the results still unsatisfactory, they are willing to employ Mr. B. to 
see that Mr. A. sees that the teacher gets the desired results. Under 
these circumstances, it is evident that those who are accepting the pay, 
and are constantly clamoring for more and more pay, are under contract 
to produce the results; and while under the terms of the contract there 
is nothing to prevent the teachers and supervisors from thinking that 
the people are fools for spending so much money on useless things, they 
are certainly in duty bound to bring forth these useless things as long 
as they pocket the money for them. 

The reply to this on the part of many teachers will be that they do 
not claim that it is unnecessary for them to teach well, but simply that 
it is unnecessary for them to teach subjects well; that they consider 
their mission to be that of teaching children, not subjects. However, 
as the ordinary school course now contains some fifteen or sixteen sub- 
jects, it is somewhat difficult to see how the teachers are able to squeeze 
in the periods devoted to the teaching of children between those set 
aside for the teaching of subjects. In fact, the complaint for some time 
has been that they do not even know how to squeeze in the subjects. 

I have thus far endeavored to show that, in view of her contract, it 
would be the duty of the teacher to recognize her responsibility for 
results even if the results themselves should not be of material impor- 
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tance. But the assumption that they have no intrinsic value is by no 
means warranted by the facts, as a certain amount of knowledge of cer- 
tain things is required by the individual to enable him to hold his own 
in the struggle for existence and to maintain a respectable standing in 
society. If, then, we proceed upon the understanding that knowledge 
of some kind is needed in life, we are at once confronted by the fact 
that the various elements of knowledge are not of equal importance, and 
that it is our duty to select those things which are of most importance, 
so that the time of the child may be utilized to the best advantage. 
Naturally, a question of such magnitude as that of the relative values 
of the different forms of knowledge cannot be fully discussed in this 
article; but I shall try to throw a little light on the matter, from the 
standpoint of indispensable results, by dividing the elementary school 
subjects crudely into two groups, and taking a brief survey of them: 

(1) Subjects taught for the purpose of enabling the individual to 
follow one of the more desirable forms of occupation; and (2) those 
which are taught in the expectation that they will give him an interest 
in life outside of his regular occupation. The question then arises: 
Which of these groups of subjects should receive precedence over the 
other in the elementary school? 

One who has not reflected upon the problem will no doubt be surprised 
that this question should be asked at all, as he will himself so naturally 
decide in favor of the first. But natural as his decision may seem to 
him, it does not so appear to the average educator, who is imbued with 
the idea that the things which are needed by the individual are ex- 
tremely petty as compared with those that are necessary to the develop- 
ment of the race, and who therefore claims that the value of an element 
of knowledge must not be estimated by what it is worth to the indi- 
vidual, but by what it is worth from the standpoint of race development. 
Now, as many of the things which are preeminently essential to the in- 
dividual in his endeavor to make his way in the world are not worth 
a fig as race developers, while many of the things which are preémi- 
nently race developers are of no immediate value to the individual, the 
consequence has been that the teacher has acquired the habit of looking 
upon the essentials as non-essential and upon the non-essentials as 
essential, thus manifesting in another way that her view of life has come 
to be an inverted one. 

For example, from the standpoint of race development, the most 
important subject is history, because history enables us to utilize the 
experiences of the past as a guide to development in the future; while 
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the least important subject is spelling, which simply consists of an 
arbitrary combination of letters whose acquisition dves not develop the 
mind, aud which, by reason of the time it consumes, serves to hinder 
raiher than further the cause of a philosophical system of education. 
However, when we examine the question from the standpoint of indi- 
vidual needs, spelling may be looked upon as one of the most important 
and history as one of the least important of all the subjects included in 
the elementary curriculum. And this view is justified from the fact 
that the lack of ability to spell debars the individual from following a 
long array of desirable occupations, such as stenography, typewriting, 
correspondence, printing, proofreading, editing, and so on, and even 
depreciates his value from a social standpoint; while the lack of a knowl- 
edge of history does not debar him from any single occupation except- 
ing that of a professor of history, and does not really lower him in the 
estimation of his friends, who, for reasons that may be surmised, do not 
consider it their duty to examine him in that branch. Moreover, in 
one sense of the word, spelling may also be looked upon as one of the 
most noble of all forms of knowledge; for one who cannot spell cannot 
become a teacher, and teaching is frequently said to be the most noble 
of all professions. 

To sum up, it must be said that the teacher is in duty bound to 
work for results not only because she is paid to do so, but because 
efficiency in certain branches is an element of vital importance in 
enabling the individual to get at least a fair start in life. And if this 
is not true in the case of all individuals, if experience indicates that 
some persons get along just as well in the world whether or not they are 
made proficient in school, it must not be forgotten that the children of 
those in comfortable circumstances are practically assured of a respect- 
able living however inefficiently they may come out of school, while the 
world does not treat so kindly the children of the poverty stricken, whose 
future walk in life will be determined largely by what they are able to 
do for themselves at the start. And it appears to me that to send such 
children out into the world equipped with the ability to spell credit- 
ably, to cipher quickly and accurately, to write neatly, legibly, and 
rapidly, and to express their ideas on paper in commendable English, is 
to give them a much better chance in life than they would have if they 
could do none of these things well. Consequently, while it might be 
safe to risk experiments in race development among children whose 
start and future in life are fairly well assured regardless of their degree 
of efficiency, we are not justified in taking any chances with those who 
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enter the world with all the odds against them, and to whom the school 
means everything or nothing. These remarks must not be construed 
as indicating that the children of the poor shall not be taught any sub- 
jects beyond the three R's, because even in the case of such children 
there is no object in pushing these studies beyond a reasonable limit, 
aggregating at the outside, as my tests have proved, not over half the 
school day. But I do wish them to be so construed as to indicate that 
no results, whether tangible or intangible, immediate or prospective, 
shall be accepted as substitutes for reasonable results in spelling, pen- 
manship, language, and arithmetic. 

The lesson to be learned from what I have said is, clearly, that it 
is our duty to give to those children who start out in life with all the 
odds against them the advantage of the best education that can be pos- 
sibly given to them; and this can only be assured by placing the schools 
of the poorest districts in charge of the strongest principals and teachers 
that can be found for them, regardless of what the cost may be, the 
strength of these principals and teachers to be estimated not by their 
scholarship or their knowledge of pedagogy, but solely upon evidence of 
superior workmanship. And when we consider that my tests in arith- 
metic and English brought to light a variation in efficiency of three to 
one in favor of the strongest as against the weakest schools, and of no 
less than eight to one in arithmetic and four to one in English in the 
highest grade of such schools, we are justified in inferring, if not in 
actually concluding, that a very strong school will succeed in starting 
on the way t» a higher sphere at least three times as many handicapped 
children as a very weak school will succeed in doing; and if we are ever 
to realize our hope of ameliorating the condition of the poor through 
education, this suggestion will give us a definite clew for action. 

The objection to tests on the ground that results are unimportant 
having been found untenable from every point of view, it remains for 
me to answer the argument that tests are objectionable because they 
are incompetent to distinguish between mechanical and genuine results, 
and are even more likely to tell in favor of mechanical teachers than 
they are in favor of those who are really doing excellent work. And 
as it is said that at the time when examinations held sway the teachers 
did but little beyond drilling the pupils in preparation for them, it is 
feared that a return to the uniform examinations would be followed by 
a return to mechanical teaching, if merely for self-protection. 

When this argument is considered superticially, it certainly appears 
very plausible; but when it includes, at the same time, the inference 
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that the testing of the product tends to retard rather than to further its 
development, which is so completely the reverse of what we know to be 
true of those fields of science in which the remarkable developments 
of recent years have taken place, fields in which every new step has 
been followed by exhaustive tests, while every new test in turn has 
served as a guide to future activity, it is evident that the claim is funda- 
mentally unsound. And the flaw is simply this, that while a change 
in the system of instruction from a mechanical to a move rational one 
justified the claim that the success of a rational process must not be 
estimated by a mechanical standard, it did not justify the claim that it 
cannot be judged by any intelligible standard. Therefore, the course 
that should have been pursued when the new movement began was not 
to discard the test, but simply so to change its character as to bring it 
into conformity with the new ideals. 

Now, as such a change in the character of the tests has never been 
contemplated, it so happens that educators have become accustomed to 
believe that they are obliged to choose between the two alternatives of 
retaining the mechanical test, with all the dangers of mechanizing in- 
struction, on the one hand, and of entirely discarding the test, with all 
the dangers of disorganization, on the other. However, the contention 
that there is no other alternative is simply based on the idea that be- 
cause all tests have heretofore been tests of mechanical knowledge, they 
will always have to remain so, while in truth there is no great difficulty 
in so changing their nature as to bring them into harmony with the 
new ideals. As the difference between the old and the new ideals lies 
primarily in the fact that while the former did not aim beyond the mere 
acquisition of knowledge and skill, the latter aims, in addition, to develop 
efliciency, ¢.e., to give the child the ability to apply intelligently and 
readily such knowledge as he acquires, it is evident that the desired 
change could be accomplished simply by so formulating the tests that 
they would demonstrate not merely what the children know, but also 
their ability to apply what they know. And the claim that it is im- 
possible to devise any system of testing capable of demonstrating 
whether or not the pupils really have the ability to apply what they 
have learned, and to give intelligent and ready expression to their ideas, 
resolves itself in the ultimate analysis to the contention that it is im- 
possible to demonstrate by means of tests that a very bright child is 
more intelligent than one who is mentally defective, which is, of course, 
absurd. 


If, then, the conclusion is forced upon us from every direction that 
8 
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the efficiency of the teacher can only be measured by measuring the 
efficiency of her pupils, it is but reasonable to suppose that sooner or 
later a systematic study of results will be looked upon as an indispens- 
able feature in the conduct of the schools of every community. How- 
ever, as a study of results along the lines that I have suggested would 
merely lead to the preparation of a statement showing what results had 
been achieved by the various schools of an individual locality, but could 
not indicate whether or not these schools, as a whole, had done as well 
as they might or should have done, it is evident that the establishment 
of a department of results could not yet represent the final step in the 
evolution of the educational system, but that still another element 
would have to be brought into play before the latter could be regarded 
as in any sense complete. That is to say, the results achieved in the 
schools of a single locality simply represent the product of a single 
machine, and the degree of efficiency of any one machine cannot be esti- 
mated until its product is compared with that of other machines, upon 
a basis of the cost of production. 

Consequently it matters not how high we are willing to carry the 
per capita cost of instruction, it will be impossible to conduct an edu- 
cational system on anything like a rational basis until there is estab- 
lished, over and above the local machinery, a central agency whose pur- 
pose shall be to institute comparisons between the results achieved in 
different localities, and to endeavor, in this way, to develop standards 
which will be capable of indicating, at least approximately, what results 
ought to be achieved in any school or system of schools laboring under 
certain specified conditions, or what results in any individual branch 
ought to be obtained in a given school when a given amount of time is 
devoted to that branch. I do not venture to say that it will ever be 
possible to draw such fine distinctions in education as are drawn in 
commercial competition; but when it is borne in mind that my own 
investigations have shown the ordinary variation in the value of the 
product to be as three to one, regardless of the cost of production, it is 
evident that immense improvements could be brought about without 
even aiming at fine distinctions. And I have every reason to believe 
that the bureau which has been established by the recently organized 
Society of Educational Research will be able to do a great deal toward 
the development of at least approximately accurate standards, in a num- 
ber of branches, in the course of a very brief period. 


J. M. Rice. 














THE ETHICS OF THE PANAMA CASE. 


In June, 1902, a law was passed authorizing the President to make 
a treaty with Colombia for the building of a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, and providing that, in the event of failure to make such a treaty 
after the lapse of a reasonable time, recourse should be had to Nicaragua. 
In accordance with this law,a treaty was framed, ratified by our Senate, 
and submitted to the Congress of Colombia. That Congress rejected it, 
and a few days later (November 3, 1903) the people of Panama revolted 
against Colombia and proclaimed their independence. On the 6th of 
the same month we acknowledged the de facto government, on the 13th 
the independence, of Panama, and on the 18th we negotiated a treaty 
with the new Republic providing for the construction of a canal and 
guaranteeing the independence of the new-born state. This treaty has 
since been ratified by the Senate and is now a part of the law of the 
land. The independence of Panama and the guarantee of its independ- 
ence by our Government are accomplished facts. Discussion cannot 
change them. But it is eminently fitting that, as a self-governing peo- 
ple, we should carefully inquire whether we have observed the principles 
of justice in those dealings with Colombia to which Panama owes its 
existence as an independent state. 

When the President received the new minister from Panama, he 
made a short speech in which he said: “It is fitting that we should do 
so [acknowledge the independence of Panama] as we did nearly a cen- 
tury ago, when the Latin peoples of America proclaimed the right of 
popular government, and it is equally fitting that the United States 
should now, as then, be the first to stretch out the hand of fellowship 

toward the new-born state.” 

No one needs to be told that there is the sharpest contrast between 
our attitude toward the South American Republics nearly a century ago 
and our attitude toward the new Republic of Panama; we waited seven 
years to acknowledge the independence of the former, and ten days to 
acknowledge that of the latter; we did not forcibly intervene in behalf of 
the former, while we have so intervened in behalf of the latter; and most 
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important of all, our pecuniary interest in the independence of the South 
American Republics was as nothing when compared with our pecuniary 
interest in the independence of Panama. The consideration of this 
latter fact cannot but raise the doubt whether it would not have been 
more fitting in the United States to have been the last rather than the 
first of the great Powers of the world to recognize the independence of 
Panama. 

Nor will this doubt be removed by a study of the official correspond- 
ence in relation to the affair. On November 6, Secretary Hay, in tele- 
graphing to Mr. Beaupré, our minister to Colombia, that we had acknowl- 
edged the de facto government of Panama, made this statement: “He 
{the President] holds that he is bound not merely by treaty obligations, 
but by the interests of civilization to see that the peaceable traffic of the 
world across the Isthmus of Panama shall no longer be disturbed by a 
succession of unnecessary and wasteful wars.” On November 11 he 
sent another telegram, in which he said: “It is not thought desirable to 
permit landing of Colombian troops in the Isthmus, as such a course 
would precipitate civil war, and disturb for an indefinite period the free 
transit which we are pledged to protect.” In accordance with this pol- 
icy, telegrams were sent, on November 3, to the commander of the 
“Nashville” at Colon, ordering him to make every effort “to prevent 
government troops from proceeding to Panama, or taking any action 
which would lead to bloodshed.” Ina word, the Government of the 
United States stepped in between Colombia and the Panama insurgents, 
on the ground that we were required by the interests of civilization 
and the obligations of treaty to prevent any steps that would lead to 
civil war. 

The appeal to civilization can be quickly disposed of. Perhaps the 
Governments of England and France were of the opinion, in the time of 
the Civil War, that the interests of civilization required them to interpose 
in behalf of the South; but no American needs to be told that such in- 
tervention would have been a flagrant violation of our rights. If any 
nation has a right to do anything whatever in the interests of what it 
pleases to consider the interests of civilization, international law is at 
an end, and we are back again in the Middle Ages. 

Strange as it may seem, there are indications that President Roose- 
velt regards it as a settled principle that the United States has a right 
arbitrarily to interfere in the affairs of the South American states when- 
ever, in the judgment of the American Government, the interests of civil- 
ization will thereby be promoted. In a recent letter to Mr. Root read 
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at the Cuban birthday dinner, the President wrote the following remark- 
able paragraph : 


If a nation shows that it knows how to act with decency in industrial and polit- 
ical matters, if it keeps order and pays its obligations, then — [italics not in the origi- 
nal] —it need fear no interference from the United States. Brutal wrongdoing or an 
impotence which results in a general loosening of the ties of civilized society may 
finally require intervention by some civilized nation, and in the Western Hemisphere 
the United States cannot ignore its duty; but it remains true that our interests and 
those of our Southern neighbors are in reality identical. All that we ask is that they 
shall govern themselves well and be prosperous and orderly. 


A more dangerous doctrine than this,.one which, if generally carried 
out, would be more certain to result in “a general loosening of the ties 
of civilized society ” it would be difficult to conceive. If the President 
expected to hold his office for a long life, or if he were sure that his suc- 
cessors would have the same infallible judgment as to the circumstances 
justifying our interference, and the same capacity to rise above the temp- 
tation to interfere for selfish purposes which he evidently imputes to 


himself, his position would not be soamazing. But does he not see that 
if strong nations, in their dealings with weak ones, get in the habit of 
setting aside the restraints of international law for what they consider 
good reasons, they will be sure to set them aside for reasons that are 
not good ? 

The only argument put forward in the official despatches of the Gov- 
ernment that can claim serious consideration is, therefore, that which 
is based on our treaty obligations. The treaty referred to was negotiated 
between this country and New Granada in 1846. The article appealed 
to in justification of our course in Panama reads as follows: 


The Government of New Granada guarantees to the Government of the United 
States that the right of way or transit across the Isthmus of Panama upon any modes 
of communication that now exist, or that may be hereafter constructed, shall be open 
and free to the Government and citizens of the United States. . . . And, in order to 
secure to themselves the tranquil and constant enjoyment of these advantages, and 
as an especial compensation for the said advantages and for the favors they have ac- 
quired by the fourth, fifth, and sixth articles of this treaty, the United States guar- 
antee positively and efficaciously to New Granada by the present stipulation, the 
perfect neutrality of the before-mentioned Isthmus with the view that the free 
transit from the one to the other sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed in any 
future time while this treaty exists, and in consequence the United States also guar- 
antee in the same manner the rights of sovereignty and property which New Granada 
has and possesses over the said territory. 


A careful reading of this paragraph would at least leave one in doubt 
whether it does not bind the United States to guarantee the sovereignty 
of Colombia (as the successor of New Granada) over Panama, not only 
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as against any outside Power, but as against the people of Panama them- 
selves. The unqualified statement is that the United States guarantees 
the sovereignty which New Granada (Colombia) has over Panama. Our 
Government, however, has always interpreted this clause as binding it to 
protect Colombia’s sovereignty only against invasion from some outside 
Power. But does it not require an extraordinary license of interpreta- 
tion to find in a guarantee by Colombia to the United States that the 
right of way across the Isthmus of Panama shall be open and free to the 
people of the United States, the concession of a right to this country to 
prevent Colombia from using a railway across its own territory to put 
down a rebellion? You shall have a free and unrestricted right of pas- 
sage across my territory, said Colombia; that prevents you from trans- 
porting troops across it, says our Government; when you gave us the 
right to free transit, you meant to relinquish it, in certain contingen- 
cies, for yourselves! 

It would be difficult to believe that the American Government had 
so interpreted the clause, did not its own repeated and emphatic utter- 
ances compel us to believe it. The President seeks to show that this 
interpretation of the treaty is the one on which the Government has 
always acted. Buta superficial examination of the citations by which 
he seeks to prove it will make it clear that he has failed. He quotes, 
for example, the following declaration from W. H. Seward in 1865: 


The United States has taken and will take no interest in any question of internal 
revolution in the State of Panama, but will maintain a perfect neutrality in connec- 
tion with such domestic altercations. [Does Mr. Roosevelt claim to have maintained 
neutrality in connection with the recent revolution in Panama’?] The United States 
will nevertheless hold themselves ready to protect the transit trade across the Isthmus 
against either foreign or domestic disturbance of the peace of the state of Panama. 


Strange that the Government finds in the policy of protecting the 
transit a precedent for refusing it, in cases of fundamental importance, 
to the Power that conferred it! Still more sirange that it finds in such 
a policy a precedent for preventing the Power that conferred the right 
from taking steps to put down a rebellion against her authority! It is 
indeed true that after Mr. Roosevelt became President this article in the 
treaty began to be interpreted with a looseness unknown to it before. 
Instead of maintaining neutrality in the Isthmus, it assumed the right 
to guarantee “the perfect neutrality of the Isthmus, and to forbid any 
transportation of troops over the Panama railroad ” — ina time of insur- 
rection — even by the Power which owned the territory through which 
the road ran, 
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On September 12, 1902, Mr. Moody, Secretary of the Navy, sent the 
following order by telegram: 

The United States guarantee perfect neutrality of Isthmus, and that a free 
transit from sea to sea be not interrupted or embarrassed. . . . Any transportation 
of troops which might contravene provisions of treaty should not be sanctioned by 


you. Nor should useof road be permitted which might convert the line of transit into 
a theatre of hostility. 


Here the grant to the United States of a right of transit is made the 
basis of an order to prevent the granting Power from doing anything 
which even made possible a disturbance of that line. But even this 
claim is moderation itself in comparison with the claim that this right 
of transit confers upon the United States the right to prevent Colombia 
from doing anything that might lead to civil war when Panama had 
risen in revolt. 

This argument is so manifestly untenable that the Administration 
seems to have decided that it was a mistake to put it forward as the 
chief justification of its action. A comparison of the messages of De- 
cember 7 and January 4 will show that while they both advance the 
same arguments, there is a marked change of emphasis. The December 
message lays special stress on the argument based on the treaty. It be- 
gins its discussion by declaring that the treaty of 1846 vested in the 
United States a “substantial property right.” Apparently the President 
came to realize the incongruity of talking about a substantial property 
right conveyed by a treaty which could be terminated after twenty years 
by either party, and the weakness of the whole argument which he had 
based on the treaty. Accordingly the January message emphasizes an 
entirely different argument; and what makes this change of front more 
significant is the fact that the same argument is made to bear the burden 
of the Administration’s policy in an elaborate speech recently delivered 
by Mr. Elihu Root, who was a prominent member of the Cabinet at the 
time this policy was decided on.’ 

Mr. Root says that the relation of Panama to the commerce of the 
world is such that in regard to it the rules of international law do not 
obtain in their unqualified form. He says: 

The stupendous fact that has dominated the history and must control the future 
of the Isthmus of Panama is the possibility of communication between the two 
oceans. It is possible for human hands to pierce the narrow forty miles of solid 
earth which separate the Caribbean from the Bay of Panama, to realize the dreams 


of the early navigator, . . . to relieve commerce of the toils and perils of its 9,000 
miles of navigation around Cape Horn. . . and to push forward by a mighty im- 


1 The title of this article is borrowed from Mr, Root, 
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pulse that intercommunication between the distant nations of the earth which is 
doing away with misunderstanding, with race prejudice and bigotry, with igno- 
rance of human rightsand opportunity for oppression, and making all the world kin. 


This possibility, he thinks, gives point to a notable statement made 
by Lewis Cass, Secretary of State in 1858: 

The progress of events has rendered the interoceanic route across the narrow 
portion of Central America vastly important to the commercial world and especially 
to the United States. . . . While the rights of sovereignty of the States occupying 
this region should always be respected, we shall expect that these rights be exercised 
in a spirit befitting the occasion and the wants and circumstances that have arisen. 
Sovereignty has its duties as well as its rights, and none of these local governments, 
even if administered with more regard to the just demands of other nations than 
they have been, would be permitted in a spirit of Eastern isolation to close the gates 
of intercourse to the great highways of the world and justify the act by the preten- 
sion that these avenues of trade and travel belong to them and that they choose to 
shut them, or, what is almost equivalent, to encumber them with such unjust rela- 
tions as would prevent their general use.' 


The general principle here stated seems to be unquestionably true. 
Suppose there grew on the Isthmus of Panama some vegetable absolutely 
necessary to the rest of the world and found nowhere else, would Co- 
lombia have had the right to forbid its exportation? Such an attempt 
in such a case would certainly justify the nations of the world in asserting 
and acting upon the same principle which is acted upon by all civilized 
communities in relation to individuals, the principle of eminent domain. 
As a state or community can appropriate to a necessary public use the 
property of an individual whether he is willing or not — reasonable 
compensation being made — so the nations of the world could justly ap- 


propriate to the use of civilization any property imperatively necessary 


to promote the general interests of humanity. 

But however true this principle may be, its application in interna- 
tional affairs is attended with such extraordinary difficulties that a nation 
anxious above all things to be just, a nation that believes the interests 
of civilization will be most surely promoted by a scrupulous regard for 
the rights of weaker states, will resort to it only when nothing else is 
possible. For (1) who is to decide whether the property of a nation is 
so urgently required by the interests of “collective civilization” as to 
justify a stronger Power in appropriating it? And (2) who is to say 
what constitutes a reasonable compensation? In the analogous case 
there is a legally constituted tribunal composed of disinterested persons 
to answer both questions. The laws have so safeguarded the rights of 


‘Unfortunately for the Administration, Secretary Cass made this argument in 
reference to Nicaragua, which makes it rather awkward to applv it to Panama. 
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the individual as to give every reasonable guarantee that he shall not be 
imposed upon. But where isthe international tribunal to which a weak 
state can appeal for the protection of its rights? 

The absence of such a tribunal makes it peculiarly difficult for the 
United States to justly apply the principle of international eminent do- 
main in its dealings with Colombia. This country, the one country in 
the world with the greatest interest in an isthmian canal, arrogates to 
itself the right te decide whether such a canal is so necessary to civili- 
zation as to justify setting aside the ordinary principles of international 
law! And the country with such an interest at stake assumes to decide 
whether the conditions upon which Colombia will agree to the building 
of a canal are reasonable! 

If the building of the canal were open to all the great commercial 
nations, the latter consideration would be without force. In that event, 
if we were willing to offer more advantageous terms than any other na- 
tion, our terms might be presumed to be reasonable, and Colombia to be 
guilty of a “hold-up” in refusing to accept them. But that is not the 
case. Ex-Secretary Root finds that one effect of the treaty of 1846 “was 
that foreign nations were to be excluded from the building of the canal.” 
Neither a study of the treaty nor of the history of the negotiations with 
reference to an interoceanic canal bears out his contention. In the first 
place, the treaty says not a word about the exclusion of other nations, 


even during the period when it was to be in force. In the second place, 


it could be terminated, as has been said, at the end of twenty years, at 
the pleasure of either of the contracting nations, and, if terminated, Co- 
lombia, of course, would be as free as before to make a canal treaty with 
any other Power. Besides, Colombia has more than once made overtures 
to European nations with reference to an isthmian canal. Presidents 
Hayes and Garfield both objected in very strong language to any such 
action on the part of European Powers. But they based their objec- 
tion on its true ground-——on the very ground, by the way, en which 
President Roosevelt puts it in his January message —on the ground 
that they could not build it without controlling it, and they could not 
control it without violating the Monroe Doctrine. 

Now the Monroe Doctrine is a doctrine which we have forced upon 
the world. Because of the principle that underlies it, we have said in 
effect that we will permit no European nation to build the canal. As 
nature gives to the owner of the Isthmus a monopoly of the territory 
through which the canal is to be built, so our Monroe Doctrine has given 
to us a practical monopoly of the right to build the canal. Only one 
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nation — ignoring Nicaragua—could authorize the building of the 
canal; only one nation could be permitted to build it. Colombia’s 
monopoly naturally tempted her to try to extort unjust concessions from 
this country. Our monopoly naturally tempted us to use our power to 
demand unreasonable concessions from Colombia. If the United States 
had a right to say that Colombia’s rejection of the treaty was unreason- 
able, Colombia certainly had an equal right to say that the provisions of 
the treaty were improper. 

President Roosevelt, indeed, is perfectly sure that the terms offered 
to Colombia were not only just but generous. Perhaps they were. 
But does he not know that in any event he would be likely to think so? 
Has history taught anything more clearly than that when a civilized na- 
tion comes in contact with one of “imperfect social development,” the 
rights of the latter are likely to be violated? Does he not know that he 
has interpreted the treaty of 1846 as he would never have presumed to 
do if he had considered Colombia as an equal? Surely until a ruler re- 
gards himself as having attained to infallibility he will hesitate to make 
his judgment of a nation’s deserts a criterion of absolute justice. 

The opinion that Colombia is in a state of “imperfect social devel- 
opment” has, in effect, led our Government to deny the right of her 
constitutional authorities to sit in judgment on the canal treaty. Sec- 
retary Hay wrote a despatch in which he ordered Mr. Beaupré to threaten 
the Colombian Government with the consequences of rejecting the treaty. 
The despatch ran as follows: 

The Colombian Government apparently does not appreciate the gravity of the 
situation. The canal negotiations were initiated by Colombia, and were energeti- 
cally pressed upon this Government for several years. The propositions presented 
by Colombia with slight modifications were finally accepted by us. In virtue of 
this agreement our Congress reversed its previous judgment, and decided upon the 
Panama route. If Colombia should now reject the treaty or unduly delay its rati- 
fication, the friendly understanding between the two countries would be so seriously 
compromised that action might be taken by Congress next winter which every friend 
of Colombia would regret. Communicate substance of this to the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr. Beaupré not only made the verbal communication, but he wrote 
a note in which he said: 

The antecedent circumstances of the whole negotiation of the canal treaty are of 
such a nature as to fully warrant the United States in considering any modifications 
whatever of the treaty as practically a breach of faith on the part of the Colombian 


Government such as may involve the very greatest complications in the friendly re- 
lations which have hitherto existed between the two countries. 


To this argument the Colombian minister wrote an absolutely con- 
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clusive reply. He said that if the framing of a treaty by the Executive 
carried with it an obligation on the part of the Legislature to confirm it, 
it would be superfluous to submit treaties to Legislatures “for the power 
to make treaties with foreign Powers would be in reality vested solely in 
the Executive, which is plainly contrary to the spirit and letter of the 
Constitution of the Republic.” 

Mr. Root endeavors to show that there is “no constitutional govern- 
ment in Colombia”; “that the deliberations of the special Congress at 
Bogota” were “a sham and a pretence; that Panama’s rights, that the 
rights of the United States, that the world’s rights to the passage of the 
Isthmus” were “the subjects of disingenuous juggling at the hands of 
successful adventurers and not of the fair expression of a free nation’s 
will.” This conclusion is based on the following despatch telegraphed 
on November 6 by Mr. Beaupré to Mr. Hay: 

Knowing that the revolution has already commenced in Panama, Gen. Reyes 
says that if the Government of the United States will land troops to preserve Colom- 
bian sovereignty and the transit of the Isthmus, if requested by the Chargé d’ Af- 
fuires of Colombia, this Government will declare martial law, and by virtue of vested 
constitutional authority, when public order is disturbed, will approve by decree the 
ratification of the canal treaty as required; or, if the Government of the United States 
prefers, will call extra session of Congress with new and friendly members next May 
to approve the treaty. 

This despatch Mr. Root regards as a proof that the Congress which 
rejected the treaty was selected for that purpose; but if he has read all 
the despatches of Mr. Beaupré as carefully as he has read this one, he 
must be aware of the fact that there are almost insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of any such conclusion. On April 15, 1903, Mr. Beaupré 
wrote: 

This fact is clear, that if the convention were to be submitted to the free opinion 
of the people it would not pass. The Congress about to assemble has been elected 
under the supervision of Government officials, and a system of quite indigenous wire- 
pulling has undoubtedly been used; and yet, if Congress as now constituted were 
allowed to give a free vote, I feel convinced the convention would not be ratified. 
On May 4: The opposition to the ratification of the canal treaty is intensifying. 
The press is teeming with articles rancorous in enmity to the proposed treaty, while 
public opinion is veering into a current of extreme bitterness against the authors of 
ic pact, especially Mr. Herran. On May 7: All the enemies of the Government 
are united in an onslaught upon the canal convention. Many of them are sincere, of 
course, in their opposition to the proposed treaty. On July 2: Have received in- 
formation privately that the President had a meeting of senators at the palace yes- 
terday urging the necessity of the ratification of the treaty. Heated discussion en- 


sued, the majority declaring in opposition to the treaty. At present the majority 
in the Senate seems against ratification. 


It seems to me that these despatches and others of the same import 
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which might be quoted make it extremely difficult to believe that the 
Colombian Congress which rejected the treaty was called for that pur- 
pose, and that it did not give a fair expression to a free nation’s will. 
The President and Mr. Root make a number of irrelevant arguments 
| to justify the action of the Government. The President says, for exam- 
ple, that the course of the Administration saved great suffering, waste 
of life, and destruction of property. Perhaps so. But is he quite sure 
that he has not established a precedent that may lead to a far greater 


loss of life than he has averted? And may one nation interfere in the 
internal affairs of another whenever it thinks such interference will avert 
suffering and loss of life? 

Mr. Root calls attention to the fact that the rights of Panama as a 
sovereign state were usurped by Colombia in 1885, and that the people 
of the Isthmus have three times since risen in rebellion against their 
oppressors. Before these facts can be shown to have any bearing upon 
the question, the ex-Secretary of War must prove that similar acts of 
usurpation confer upon outside Powers the right to interfere. Is he will- 
ing to undertake that? It is currently supposed that the methods by 
which England has acquired her title to many parts of her vast colonial 
empire will not bear investigation; but is Mr. Root willing to say that 
in case of rebellion by an English colony, whose rights had been in- 
vaded —the Boers of Africa, for example — any outside Power would 
have the right to interfere? In truth, a very poor argument will do if 
backed by sufficient force; and an argument that seems entirely valid 
when used against a weak Power of “imperfect social development ” 
would seem ridiculously inadequate if urged to justify similar action in 
case of a really great Power. 

Criticism is cheap, it may be replied. If the course of the Adminis- 
tration was wrong what was its proper course? The Government should 
have rigidly refrained from interfering, without the authority of Con- 
gress, with the attempts of Colombia to put down the rebellion of 
Panama. If Colombia had succeeded in reéstablishing her control over 
— Panama, then the just alternatives before the Government were the 

selection of the Nicaraguan route or the submission of the question — 
say to The Hague Tribunal — whether we had not a right to dig the canal 
through Panama in spite of Colombia, and, if so, on what conditions. 
J. P. Gorpy. 
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THE question of our Government’s policy in Panama is, as the term 
implies, a question of policy. It is not a question of executive details, 
because there were no such details concerning which, per se, any mate- 
rial question could be raised. There was no waging of war. There 
was no slaughter. There were no torturings nor imprisonments. There 
was no arbitrary overthrowing of an established government. All that 
was done was to exercise the moral influence of a definite and peaceful 
policy. The train of incidents implicated with that policy was as fol- 
lows: 

The United States Congress on June 28, 1902, directed the Presi- 
dent to construct a canal at Panama. If, however, he should be unable 
to obtain title to the unfinished French canal and control of the neces- 
sary territory, on satisfactory terms and within a reasonable time, he 
was to turn to the Nicaragua route. Under that law the President 
negotiated a treaty with Colombia, which was signed on January 22, 
1903, and was ratified by the United States Senate, by a vote of 
seventy-three to twelve, on March 17, 1903. The Colombian Congress 
rejected that treaty on August 12, 1903; the time within which ratifi- 
cations of it were to be exchanged expired on September 12; and on 
October 31 the Colombian Congress adjourned, leaving the treaty dead. 
Three days later, on November 3, the State of Panama declared its inde- 
pendence of Colombia, and on November 5 the Colombian garrison 
withdrew from Panama and went home. The United States, mean- 
time, intervened for the protection of property and for the maintenance 
of transit across the Isthmus, according to the provisions of the Treaty 
of 1846. On November 6 an offer was made, on behalf of Colombia, 


that, if the United States would suppress the revolution and forcibly re- 


store Panama to Colombia, martial law or a dictatorship in Colombia 
would resurrect and ratify the dead treaty for the construction of the 
canal. Instead of accepting this offer, the United States on that day 
recognized the de facto status of the Panama Government, and on No- 
vember 13 received its minister and recognized its de ywre independence, 
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which was thereafter promptly recognized by other Governments 
throughout the world; to wit, by France on November 18, by China on 
November 22, by Austria-Hungary on November 27, by Germany on 
November 30, and at later dates by Denmark, Russia, Sweden and 
Norway, Belgium, Nicaragua, Peru, Cuba, Great Britain, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Costa Rica, Japan, Guatemala, Holland, Venezuela, and Portugal, 
in the order given. On November 18 a canal treaty between the 
United States and Panama was signed; on December 2 it was ratified 
by Panama; on December 7 it was transmitted to the United States 
Senate; on February 23 it was ratified by the Senate; and three days 
later it was proclaimed and became law. 

Such were the salient features of our policy, as practised toward 
Colombia and Panama. The question at issue is whether that policy 
was just and equitable. 

1. — It was justified, and indeed made necessary, by domestic ob- 
ligations. Congress had directed the President to construct a canal at 
Panama, rather than at any other point. We need not stop to consider 
why Panama was chosen. That was a matter of congressional enact- 
ment, not of administrative policy. The question of route had been 
discussed, with a wealth of investigation and detail, for many years. 
Whether wisely or not, and whether for adequate or inadequate reasons, 
Congress finally declared, explicitly and unequivocally, in favor of 
Panama. The President had to obey that mandate. There was no 
alternative, save in case of his inability to make satisfactory terms 
within a reasonable time. The President promptly proceeded to do the 
work prescribed by Congress. He made terms, which the Senate ac- 
cepted as satisfactory, for the construction and control of the canal. He 
was himself the sole judge of what was a “reasonable time ” in which to 
make such terms. That time proved to be something less than a year 
and a half, and it was approved as “reasonable” by the Senate. Thus 
far, then, the President scrupulously obeyed the law. 

But it is said that the law directed him to make his terms with the 
Colombian Government, and that, instead, he made them with Panama. 
It is true that Congress mentioned the Colombian Government as the 
one with which he was to negotiate. Obviously, that was because it 
was at that time the sovereign of Panama. But it is equally obvious 
that Congress meant not that Government, per se, but whatever lawful 
Government the President might find in possession of the Isthmus. 
That is because (a) the Congress of the United States could not guaran- 
tee that President Marroquin’s or any special Colombian Government 
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would remain in power at Panama, nor give the President any assurance 
of what Government he would find there when he made the treaty; and 
because (b) it did not say that if a change of government should occur 
upon the Isthmus before a treaty could be made, he should abandon 
Panama and go elsewhere. The prescription had reference to the place, 
rather than to the power. It was geographical rather than political. 
The President then made satisfactory terms, within a reasonable time, 
and he made them with the actual Government of the Isthmus of 
Panama. He obeyed the law of Congress in letter and in spirit. So 
far as domestic obligations were concerned, his policy was just and 
equitable. 

2.—It was justified by our legal obligations to Colombia. Our 
Treaty of 1846 with New Granada guaranteed to New Granada (or Co- 
lombia) “the perfect neutrality ” of the Isthmus of Panama, “with the 
view that the free transit from the one to the other sea may not be in- 
terrupted or embarrassed”; and also guaranteed “the rights of sover- 
eignty and property which New Granada has and possesses over the 
said territory.” It was perfectly understood, and was specifically and 
repeatedly declared, that this guarantee was solely against alien aggres- 
sion, and was not to be interpreted as promising protection against do- 
mestic revolution or as assuring the perpetuity of the same domestic 
system of government that then existed. “The purpose of the stipula- 
tion,” wrote Mr. Secretary Seward on November 9, 1865, “was to guar- 
antee the Isthmus against seizure or invasion by a foreign Power only. 
It could not have been contemplated that we are to become a party to 
any civil war in that country by defending the Isthmus against another 
party.” Asa matter of fact, there were several revolutions in Colombia 
after the making of that treaty, to none of which was the United States 
a party, and none of which in any way affected the force of the treaty. 

Thus we made the treaty with the Republic of New Granada, under 
the Constitution of 1843. A new Constitution was promulgated in 
1853, under which the federal system was introduced. In 1855 the 
Constitution was amended so as to make Panama a sovereign State, 
connected with the rest of the Republic by only a federal relationship. 
That amendment specifically named the State of Panama as separate 
from, and in nearly all respects independent of, the State of New Gra- 
nada. Practically, it renounced those “rights of sovereignty and prop- 
erty” which New Granada had over Panama at the time when the 
Treaty of 1846 was made. But the United States did not intervene 
to compel the maintenance of them, nor was it asked or expected to do 
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so. On the contrary, if it had done so it would have been resisted, and 
would have been properly regarded as guilty of oppression. In that cir- 
cumstance was a pretty plain proof of the fact that the guarantee of 
“rights and sovereignty” made in the treaty was a guarantee only 
against foreign interference or oppression, and not against domestic 
changes of sovereignty and ownership. In 1858 another new Constitu- 
tion was adopted for the whole country, in which the federal system 
was confirmed “in perpetuity.” In 1862 there was a forcible revolu- 
tion, which led to the adoption in 1863 of another Constitution, under 
which Panama and the other states were declared to be sovereign, but 
confederated in perpetuity for exterior security and reciprocal aid. 
That Constitution could be amended only by the unanimous consent of 
the states. Finally, in 1885, another violent revolution occurred, and 
in 1886 the victorious party dictated a new Constitution, sweeping 
away that of 1863, abolishing without their consent the independent 
sovereignty of the states, and replacing the federal system with a strong- 
ly centralized government. To this latest Constitution the State of 
Panama never assented, but maintained an almost incessant revult 
against it. In addition to these revolutions resulting in changes of the 
Constitution, there were others which resulted in mere changes of gov- 
ernment. The latest of these was in 1900, when President Sancle- 
mente was thrown into prison, where he died, and the Vice-President, 
Dr. Marroquin, was installed in his place through a coup d'état. 

The United States held strictly aloof from all of these proceedings, 
so far as politics were concerned. The Treaty of 1846, however, gave 
this country the right to preserve peace and freedom of transit across 
the Isthmus, and was consistently interpreted and understood as giving 
us that right, even to the extent of intervening in local Colombian 
affairs and preventing either party in a domestic war from making 
belligerent use of the line of transit. Thus, to quote Mr. Seward again, 
while the United States would take no interest in any internal revolu- 
tion in the State of Panama, it would hold itself ready “to protect the 
transit trade across the Isthmus against either foreign or domestic dis- 
turbance of the peace of the State of Panama.” Note that it was not 
the sovereignty of the Bogota Government, but “the transit trade across 
the Isthmus,” that the United States was ready to protect against 
domestic disturbance; leaving it to the people of Colombia and Panama 
to determine whether Panama should be governed at Panama or at 
Bogota. 

Note also that the United States was to protect that transit trade 
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“against domestic disturbance of the peace.” How would it have been 
possible to do that if either of the domestic belligerents had been per- 
mitted to use the railroad as a base of military operations and thus to 
involve it in acts of war? The only effective fulfilment of the treaty 
was in protection of the road from attack, or even belligerent use, by 
either faction. Such protection was repeatedly given, to the extent of 
forbidding either the Colombian Government or the insurgents to use 
the railroad as an engine of war. That was what was done in Novem- 
ber, 1903. The President protected the transit trade of the Isthmus 
against “domestic disturbance of the peace of the State of Panama,” re- 
gardless of whether the menace of disturbance proceeded from Colon or 
from Bogota. 

It cannot justly be charged that the United States, while insisting 
upon free transit across the Isthmus for itself, prevented Colombia from 
enjoying it. The United States never but once —and that was not in 
November, 1903 — forbade the Colombian Government to make non- 
belligerent use of the railroad, and it did so only through a subordinate 
functionary, who was promptly overruled by the Washington Govern- 
ment. All that it did prohibit was such conversion of the railroad into 
an engine of war as would interrupt free transit across the Isthmus and 
subject the road itself to destruction. That the intention of the Treaty 
of 1846 was to exempt the road from such belligerent use seems ob- 
vious and indisputable. 


Mr. Secretary Hay set forth this phase of the case with epigram- 
matic force when he described the treaty as a covenant which “ran with 
the land.” The application of the treaty was geographical rather than 
political. The United States had no right to say what government 
there should be in Colombia, save that the domestic government should 


not be oppressed or overthrown by a foreign power. But it had the 
right to say that whatever government there was should fulfil its treaty 
obligations in the maintenance of free transit across the Isthmus. It 
had the right to say that such freedom of transit should not be inter- 
rupted by rebellion arising at Panama or Colon, and equally that it 
should not be interrupted by government coercion from Bogota. It 
had, finally, the right to say, as it did say, that after she had practically 
relinquished Panama to the control of its own people, and they had 
restored peace and established an orderly government of their own, Co- 
lombia should not reinvade that State for the purpose of waging war and 
interrupting commerce. 


If it be said that this barred Colombia from using her sovereign 
9 
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power and resources for the performance of some of the supreme func- 
tions of government, to wit, the suppression of rebellion and the main- 
tenance of national integrity, the answer is that she should have 
thought of that before she made the treaty. Unquestionably she did, 
in making that treaty, to a certain extent abrogate and relinquish her 
sovereignty over the Isthmus of Panama. She did so in return for a 
quid pro quo, which then seemed to her adequate, and which, in the 
event, proved for many years not only to be adequate, but to put the 
balance of advantage upon her side of the account. Having thus en- 
joyed the benefits of the treaty for half a century, it was net lawful for 
her to evade its obligations or to repudiate its penalties. The United 
States, having fulfilled its duties toward her, in protecting her from 
alien oppression, was amply justified, legally, in exacting from her its 
full privileges. That was what our Government did at the beginning 
of November, 1903. 

The United States was right, of course, in rejecting the Colombian 
proposal, that it should, in return for a canal concession, suppress for 
Colombia the already successful revolution in Panama, and restore that 
State to Colombian authority. The United States has never hired itself 
out as a mercenary, either for cash or for canal concessions. Equally 
right was it in recognizing the de facto Government at Panama. It is 


always lawful, and generally imperative, to recognize facts, and it was 
a fact that that was the only existing Government on the Isthmus. 


The Colombian Government there had ceased to exist. It had been 
expelled. It had departed. The Colombian troops had not been driven 
out by us. They had gone because they found themselves alone and 
helpless amid a universally hostile population. They recognized the 
accomplished fact. The Panama Government was in entire and undis- 
puted authority, and was ready to fulfil and was fulfilling the actual 
functions of government. The only possible procedure for the United 
States was to recognize that fact. 

Nor is the rightfulness of our later recognition of the de jure inde- 
pendence of Panama to be impugned. It was done promptly, ten days 
after the Panaman Declaration of Independence. There seems, however, 
to be no ground for the characterization of “indecent haste” which has 
been applied to it. There is no more generally accepted principle in 
international law than that every nation is its own judge of the time 
when it is fitting to recognize the independence of another. In our own 
revolution, France recognized our independence years before it was act- 
ually established, while Russia refused to recognize it until years after 
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it had been established and had been recognized by the very Power from 
which we had won it. Both acted well within their legal rights. The 
United States recognized the revolutionary Republic in Brazil in 1889, 
no less promptly than it did the Republic of Panama, although there 
was much less assurance of its stability. The long delay in recognizing 
the independence of the South American Republics in the early part of 
the last century has been cited as a precedent which should have been 
regarded in the case of Panama. There was little if any analogy be- 
tween the cases. The contrast between South America then and Pana- 
ma now is enormous. Considering the difference in speed of communi- 
cation, and in extent and completeness of our knowledge of the coun- 
tries concerned, it is scarcely too much to say that a day gives as ample 
time for deliberation now as a year did three-quarters of a century ago. 

In recognizing the independence of Panama we were lawfully recog- 
nizing an accomplished fact. If it be said it was a fact made possible 
only by our own conduct and attitude, the same may be said of other 
republics, which exist only because of our protection. Colombia her- 
self would probably not have maintained her independence had it not 
been for the policy of the United States, especially as set forth and en- 
dowed with concrete force in the Treaty of 1846. In the act of recog- 
nition then, as in that of intervention, the United States fully observed 
its legal obligations to the Republic of Colombia. 

3. — It was justified on the ground of equity to Colombia. We 
must remember, what is too often overlooked, that while law is positive, 
equity is relative. We must fulfil legal obligations strictly and im- 
partially, even toward the least deserving and least worthy. But we 
are privileged to consider the character, the conduct, and the deserts of 
the applicant for equity. He who seeks equity must deal equitably. 
The very word itself implies that. It is an elementary justice, based 
not on legal prescription, but upon the mutual merits of the parties to the 
controversy. What, then, were Colombia’s deserts? So far as Panama 
was concerned, they were slight indeed. She had treated Panama most 
inequitably. She had forcibly abrogated the Constitution of 1863, and 
had subverted Panama’s undoubted rights thereunder, without Panama’s 
consent — just as though forty-four of our forty-five States should com- 
bine to deprive the forty-fifth of its equal representation in the Federal 
Senate without its consent. It had not only done that and persisted 
in it, but for many years it had systematically oppressed and plundered 
Panama, making the Isthmus the “milch cow of Colombia,” as it used 
to be said Cuba was of Spain. Upon dispassionate and impartial review 
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of the record, it was impossible to withhold sympathy from Panama in 
her controversy with the Bogota Government. 

If, however, we were to go by on the other side, saying that such 
matters were none of our business, we could not ignore the fact that 
Colombia had treated the United States badly in more than one impor- 
tant respect. In 1880 this Government found it necessary to warn 
Colombia against making the concessions which she then proposed to 
make to France, as — to quote Mr. Secretary Evarts, on July 31, 1880 
— “introducing interests not compatible with the treaty relations which 
we maintain with Colombia.” Colombia then proposed —I quote from 
President Arthur’s message of 1881 — “to the European powers to join 


in a guarantee which would be in direct contravention of our obligation 
as the sole guarantor of the integrity of Colombian territory.” In other 
words, while enjoying, at her own request, our protection, Colombia 
was intriguing against our interests with the very Powers against which 
she had sought and was enjoying our protection. We may pass by the 


assumption that Colombia vigorously used all possible influence against 
the Nicaragua Canal enterprise so as to compel us, if possible, to adopt 
the Panama route at such terms as she might extort, for that is a matter 
of belief and common fame rather than of concrete record. 

But we may justly complain that she acted inequitably toward us 
in rejecting the canal treaty which her minister negotiated with us in 
1902-3. Mark that she had a legal right to reject it. That is indis- 
putable. Her legal right to reject it was as absolute as our right to re- 
ject other treaties which our Government has negotiated, but which have 
not met with the approval of the Senate. She had, let us say, the same 
right to reject it that we had to negotiate it, or that we had afterward 
to make another treaty with Panama. Her rejection was legal, but it 
was not equitable; or, at any rate, it was no more equitable than our 
subsequent recognition of, and negotiation with, Panama. If she stood 
upon her strict legal rights in rejecting the treaty, we had as good a 
title to stand upon our strict legal rights in recognizing Panama. 

But we may go beyond that, and say that her rejection of the treaty 
was positively inequitous —if I may coin that useful word, to express 
a slightly different shade of meaning from “iniquitous,” though indeed 
“iniquitous” might serve as well. Two facts of record are sufficient to 
prove the indictment. One is the explicit and repeated offer made by 
General Reyes in behalf of the Bogota Government, of which he was the 
prospective next chief, to resurrect and ratify the dead canal treaty, by 
martial law or dictatorship, in return for our resubjugation of Panama 
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to the Colombian yoke. The other is the confessed, deliberate plan of 
the Bogota Government to repudiate the concession lawfully given to the 
French Panama Canal Company and to confiscate that company’s prop- 
erty, which it would then sell to the United States for a round sum. 
Let us note the details of that precious scheme. The charter or 
concession of the French company required the completion of the canal 
by October 31, 1904, failing which the concession and title would be 
forfeited to Colombia. It was obvious that the canal could not be com- 
pleted by that time, so the company secured from the President of Co- 
lombia an extension of time of six years more. The plan of the Colom- 
bian Congress was to declare that extension invalid, thus repudiating 
the act of its own President, and then to confiscate the unfinished canal 


and abrogate the French company’s concession on October 31, 1904. 
That was the real reason why the canal treaty was rejected, and why 


the suggestion of reopening negotiations for a new treaty was made. 
Colombia did not want to refuse our treaty. She wanted to make the 
treaty. But she wanted to postpone doing so until after the French 
company’s concession had been forfeited, when she could herself secure 
the $40,000,000 which the United States was willing to pay for the 
unfinished canal, instead of having that convenient and much-coveted 
sum go into the pockets of the French shareholders. She would have 
accepted the treaty gladly after she had confiscated the canal. 

Now the bearing of all that upon the question of our policy is sim- 
ply to show upon how little ground Colombia could plead for better 
treatment as a matter of equity. Colombia, wearing the brand of a 
would-be spoliator, could not well come into court with a complaint 
that she had been despoiled. Upon the ground of equity she had noth- 
ing more to claim. She had been treated as well as she deserved, and 
better. Her only valid claim must be for legal justice, and in the mak- 
ing of that claim it might be well for her to take heed lest the court of 
civilization should declare to her: “Thou shalt have justice, more than 
thou desirest.”. It will not serve to say we would not have treated a 
great, strong nation thus. I am not sure of that. The record of our 
dealings with some of the greatest Powers of the world suggests that 
we have been no less independent in our bearing toward them than 
toward the lesser ones. On the other hand, we might equally well ask 
if Colombia would have acted thus toward a nation that was not rich, 
that was not urgently desirous of building the canal, or that was a little 
more in the habit of using the “mailed fist.” We must, it is said, have 
one law alike for all nations, great and small. That is quite true. 
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What, then, would we have done had England recognized the inde- 
pendence of the Confederacy in 1862? The cases are not analogous. 
The Confederacy was never, either physically or legally, in as strong a 
position as Panama. I say that advisedly. The United States never 
scuttled out of the Southern States and abandoned them to secession, as 
Colombia did out of Panama, but from the very beginning exerted its 
fullest possible power to suppress the rebellion and to restore and pre- 


serve the Union. The Confederate States had no such constitutional 
defence of secession as that which Panama had in the fact of former 
independence forcibly destroyed without her consent. The European 
Powers did promptly recognize the Confederate States as belligerents. 
In that they were simply recognizing a fact, and, however distasteful it 
was to us, we had no cause for complaint. 

There is another point which those who seek to raise this argument 
from analogy invariably overlook. It is this: That the United States 
had never, by treaty or otherwise, recognized international interests in 
the Southern States as Colombia had in Panama. In the Treaty of 1846, 
Colombia specifically recognized the fact that other nations, above all 
the United States, had natural and lawful interests in the Isthmus of 
Panama, which might in certain contingencies be paramount to Colom- 
bia’s own interests there. Those interests were peculiar to the Isthmus, 
and did not extend to the rest of Colombia. For it is to be remembered 
that the provisions of that treaty, including our rights of intervention 
and our duty of protection and guarantee, did not apply to the whole of 
Colombia, but only to the State —that is, the Isthmus —of Panama. 
“The guarantee extends only to the Isthmus,” wrote Mr. Bidlack, our 
Chargé d’ Affaires who negotiated the treaty, to Mr. Secretary Buchanan 
in 1846. In that circumstance the separate status of Panama, as con- 
trasted with the rest of Colombia, was recognized, and so were recog- 
nized the peculiar and even paramount interests of other countries in 
that territory. I quote from President Polk’s message transmitting that 
treaty to the Senate for ratification: “The treaty does not propose to 
guarantee a territory to a foreign nation in which the United States 
will have no common interest with that nation. On the contrary, we 
are more deeply and directly interested in the subject of this guarantee 
than New Granada herself, or any other country.” 

Let us suppose, to make an analogy which does not now exist be- 
tween our Civil War and the Panama revolution, that at some date prior 
to 1861 the United States had stipulated by treaty with England that 
the cotton trade from our Southern ports should never be interrupted or 
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embarrassed, and that England should have the right to intervene when- 
ever necessary to keep that trade free and open. In such case it seems 
to me that England would have had a legal and moral right to intervene 
in 1861-62, to break the blockade of our Southern ports and to prevent 
the United States from reéstablishing it. The United States never 
made such a treaty. It would never have made one. But Colombia 
did make the Treaty of 1846. There is the radical difference between 
the two cases. 

It is said that the application of the lex talionis does not indi- 
cate the loftiest motives. Granted. But there were other motives for 
our policy which were high and noble enough to satisfy the most 
exalted doctrinaire. At the present moment the argument is sim- 
ply this, that neither law nor equity requires a nation to go out of its 
way to be generous to an unworthy object, even though that object be a 
weaker nation. Weakness gives no immunity, and is not a charter to 
license any more than strength is a charter to oppression. A strong 
nation should use its strength nobly. A weak nation should use its 
weakness no less nobly, seeking in morals the strength it lacks in mate- 
rial resources. 

4.— It was justified under both law and equity to other nations. 
Our Government has violated no item of international law. It has in- 
vaded no rights of other countries or of their citizens. It dealt fairly, 
lawfully, even generously, with the French Canal Company. It pa- 
tiently awaited and accepted the adjudication of the French eourts in 
whatever legal controversies arose over the transfer of the company’s 
property. It has shown a scrupulous regard for the letter and spirit of 
international law, and for international equities. It has, moreover, ful- 
filled the implied duties which rested upon it as a result of its traditional 
policy. Under the Monroe Doctrine this country would not let other 


nations meddle in American affairs. It thus incurred a moral respon- 


sibility for those affairs. Thus it would not let European Powers guar- 
antee neutrality and peace upon the Isthmus, and freedom of transit 
over that important route. Therefore it was morally bound itself to 
make such a guarantee, and to make it effective. It has done so. It 
would not permit any other nation to construct a canal across the Isth- 
mus. Therefore it incurred itself the moral obligation to construct one. 
It is now proceeding to do so. The United States thus shows itself to 
be no dog-in-the-manger, but a Power that is as ready itself to do as to 
forbid others to do. 

The question of “international eminent domain” has been adverted 
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to many times. It is perhaps not altogether pertinent, for the reason 
that the United States was not compelled to resort to the application of 
such a principle. It is not to be denied, however, that such a principle 
exists, and that it has more than once been practically applied in the 
history of the world. Every “concert of the Powers” for the coercion 
of one or more nations involves itsapplication. It was under that prin- 
ciple that Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Crete and Samos and The Leb- 
anon, were removed from unbridled Turkish rule. It was upon the 
same principle that the joint control and the international tribunals 
were established in Egypt. It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say 
that the same principle was involved in the opening of The Sound to 
free navigation. There need be no hesitation in saying that if there 
had been no other way to secure the Panama Canal, the Powers of the 
world, or the United States alone, would have been amply justified in 
proceeding under that principle. But the principle is so delicate a one, 
and so easily liable to perversion and misuse, that there is cause for 
gratitude in the accomplishment of the world’s desire at Panama with- 
out resort to it. If that principle, or the contemplation of it as a pos- 
sibility, did to any degree enter into the case in confirming the United 
States in its policy or in affording justification for that policy, then in- 
stead of condemning our Government, the world must give it commen- 


dation for having to that extent made use of so delicate and even peril- 
ous a principle with so much discretion, and with results so invariably 
beneficent. 


For what is, after all, most clear in the whole business is this, that 
the United States has acted unselfishly and for the good of the world. 
I say it has acted unselfishly, because it has sought no self-aggrandize- 
ment, no conquests, no acquisitions of territory, no extension of sover- 
eignty. It has sought, and has secured, nothing but the privilege and 
power of constructing a canal which will be for the equal use and bene- 
fit of all nations. If it has in doing so exacted a grant of perpetual 
control over a part of the territory of another state, it has thus done 
only what was necessary for the safeguarding of the canal. It is incon- 
ceivable that any other nation on earth would have undertaken the con- 
struction of the canal and its protection and neutral maintenance on any 
basis of less authority. I say it has also acted for the good of the 
world, because it has assured fulfilment of the world’s legitimate desire 
in the only way in which it could be satisfactorily fulfilled; because it 
has assured the speedy opening of what will be one of the greatest high- 
ways of peaceful and beneficent commerce; and because it has estab- 
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lished a paramount influence for peace and justice in a land that for a 
century has known little of either peace or justice. 

The opening of the Suez Canal marked an epoch in history, though 
it was followed by profligacy, controversy, and war. In Panama these 
latter evils ran their vicious course before the United States assumed 
control. It will be this country’s privilege, in pursuance of the just 
and equitable policy already established, to make their recurrence for- 
ever impossible, and to make the future of that great enterprise an era 
of continued equity and unbroken peace. Thus governed, the benefits 
of the Panama Canal to the whole world may surpass those of the Suez 
Canal as much as the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans surpass in size the 
Mediterranean and the Red Seas. The policy that is leading, and that 
alone could certainly have led to such a consummation, may be carped 
at and impugned by some who see it through the distortion of too close 
and too partial a vision. In the clear, comprehensive, and just perspec- 
tive of history, its terms no less than its results will be its abundant and 
perpetual vindication. 

WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON. 





CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE “MORO PROVINCE.” 


Ir is well known that the Sulu archipelago and a great part of the 
island of Mindanao, the largest of the Philippine Islands, are inhabited 
by Moros, or Mohammedans. It will be remembered, also, that there 
is a considerable Christian population on the island of Mindanao, espe- 
cially in its northern and northeastern portions, where the United States 
authorities had a good deal of trouble in 1900, and have had more or 
less ever since, owing to the insurrectionary spirit among this Christian 
population. The Lanao country, where Captain J. J. Pershing has been 
winning laurels during the past year, occupies the very heart of the isl- 
and, and, from the white man’s point of view, is the very garden spot 
of this garden island of the Philippine archipelago. It is, perhaps, not 
so generally known, and certainly not so much realized, that a large 
part of the interior of this great island is inhabited by one or two hun- 
dred thousand pagans, intimidated and for the most part confined to 
the interior by fear of the more warlike Moros, who up to the present 


generation roamed the shores in pirate bands searching for booty in the 
form of food and clothing supplies, and slaves for their own personal 


service or for the distant market. Indeed, the pirate spirit is now but 
imperfectly kept in check, and the pagans have good cause to fear to 
live on the coast in many places even to-day. 

By an act of the United States Philippine Commission, passed June 
1, 1903, that part of the island of Mindanao occupied chiefly by Moros 
and pagans, together with the whole of the Sulu archipelago, is given a 
somewhat autonomous form of government, under the name of “The 
Moro Province.” This province is to be governed by a legislative coun- 
cil, consisting of the governor, the secretary, the treasurer, the engin- 
eer, the superintendent of schools, and the attorney. At the time of 
writing this act has not long taken effect. General Leonard Wood has 
been appointed governor, and he is now studying the problem before 
him and his colleagues. It is pertinent now to consider the environ- 
ment which will condition his work, and what manner of work it must 


be. 
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The non-Christian tribes of this province, like the peoples of Europe, 
came into the country on successive waves of immigration; and, again 
like the peoples of Europe, they are generally more or less closely related 
in origin, while differing among themselves in languages, customs, and 
laws. The curse of Babel has lain heavily upon them, dividing them 
and destroying their power, or, perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say, marking their divisions and consequent weakness. Furthermore, 
these so-called “tribes” are generally united in languages and customs 
only, without being united in political organization, and may with 
greater propriety be called peoplets. These peoplets are divided into 
tribelets (allow me the word; | really need it) of almost incredible 
weakness. 

To use the phraseology which is common in the discussion of the 
development of our own civilization, these various peoplets are distrib- 
uted over the patriarchal and tribal stages, only slightly lapping over 
into the feudal, the pagan peoplets being very largely in the patriarchal 

«stage. Thus when one speaks of the Mandayas, for instance, the men- 
tal picture should not be a tribe 10,000 strong, but rather a congeries of 
petty tribelets aggregating 10,000, united only in languages and cus- 
toms, and generally at sword’s points with one another. Undoubtedly 
this community of language and customs tends to unite this peoplet 
into a strong tribe; yet this has not been done for want of a common 
cause of overwhelming importance to overcome inherited tendencies and 
petty local jealousies and ambitions. The same is true of any one of 
the twenty-odd peoplets making up the pagan population of this prov- 
ince. Indeed, this is true more or less of all Malayan peoples. The race 
has never had the genius for union, and for this reason has always been 
the prey of any race with which it has come into conflict. This fact 
gives prominence to the hereditary element in this essential weakness. 

I am aware of the fact that this position will be attacked from afar, 
on the ground that the Filipinos developed a very fair degree of union in 
the fight which they put up against the sovereignty of the United States, 
— that we taught them union and made of the various conflicting ele- 
ments a Filipino people. This apparent union, however, is liable to 
mislead. It may be well to recall, in this connection, that the Americans 
had a shoal of petty local republics all over the islands to deal with 
at the same time they were coping with the so-called Filipino republic; 
that these elements, united only in the one purpose of resistance to the 
United States, were mutually jealous and ambitious of local indepen- 
dence; and that of the two great generals in the army of the Filipino 
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republic, one was assassinated by orders of the other, who in his turn 
was captured by Filipinos under command of Americans, into whose 
service they had been driven by dissensions among themselves. But 
it is not necessary to thresh this matter out. Enough has been said to 
justify the claim that even in this case the Malayans have not developed 
that genius for union which comes so natural to us. 

Judging by what one reads, even in official documents, the Moros 
are still regarded as one people; yet this is far from the fact. They are 
composed of a number of peoples and peoplets, differing essentially 
among themselves in languages and customs; and these in turn are 
divided into numerous petty tribes, generally more or less hostile to one 
another. Yet in their political organization they are in advance of their 
pagan neighbors. Probably this is due to the influence of their religious 
teachers from Arabia, and of their warlike religion itself; for they are 
Malayans themselves, resembling more or less closely the pagans of the 
same race. Their tribes are larger and are political rather than patri- 
archal, yet the memory of the patriarchal stage still clings to their 
speech. The Sultan of Sulu addresses a complaint to his “father,” Gen- 
eral Chaffee, and justifies himself in thus going past the officers nearer 
him by saying that he has already presented his complaint without avail 
to his “father,” Major Williams, and also to his “father,” General Davis, 
Surely this harks back pretty close to the times of Abraham and Lot. 

Here, again, it may be well to distinguish somewhat emphatically 
between peoples and tribes. This distinction has not generally been 
made, though it would add materially to clearness. The Sulus, for in- 
stance, are the chief, though not the only, people of the Sulu archipel- 
ago. They have one language and essentially uniform customs and laws. 
Yet they are divided into small tribes, under practically independent 
chiefs, and one of the vexatious tasks of the commanding officers at Sulu 
has been to keep the peace among these potentates. Up to the arrival 
of the Americans on this scene, these tribes were somewhat loosely held 
together, under the overlordship of the Sultan, by their ccmmon enmity 
toward the Spaniards, who had introduced the Christian religion into 
their very midst, and had almost put an end to their piracies. It is 
important to bear in mind that the wars between the Spaniards and the 
Moros were generally regarded by both parties concerned as religious 
wars. After a brief acquaintance with the Americans, these Moros 
decided, for reasons not altogether flattering to us, that we are not a 
people to carry on religious wars. So now the feudal state has been 
separated into its constituent tribes, the bonds which once held these 
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tribes loosely together have become ropes of sand, and nothing short of 
a great common cause will ever galvanize them into any manner of 
strength. Anarchy, at least partial, has ensued, and it is this state of 
affairs with which the Americans have had to deal. The following is a 
characteristic official communication : 


This letter as a sign of confidence from your son, Dato Mohammed Dahi Calbi, 
to my father, the Governor of Sulu: 


I beg to inform my father that from the time my father requested that all steal- 
ing should for the present be stopped, our men have stopped it. All at once, during 
my illness, I became aware that all my horses, eighteen in number, had been stolen; 
also two slaves and three head of cattle, my own property, not including those that 
were stolen the month before. If stealing is not bad I will go to my father and stay 
quiet, and let the thieves go on with their stealing. Now, although I have no prop- 
erty belonging to other people in my possession (my father may make inquiries 
whether this is true or not) they come and steal from me. We have kept quiet be- 
cause we were waiting for their answer, for reason of the respect and love we have 
for you, although we had then not yet made up our mind for a conference. You 
requested us to stop stealing, but they do not pay attention to your request. 

Greetings and best wishes to my father. I should like to see you very much, 
also my brothers Eddie and Charlie, but I am not able to go about yet. 
29TH Zin Ka AEDAH, 1318. 


This sheds a flood of light upon the Sulu situation; it is worthy of 
more than one careful reading. I cannot refrain from calling attention 
to some of its obvious, though unintended, revelations. Note that the 
American military governor had “requested that all stealing should for 
the present be stopped.” Yet I hasten to say that the governor should 
not be blamed for his moderation in this matter; under the Bates Treaty 
he could do no more. And even if there had been no Bates Treaty he 
could have done little more except to talk more positively. In any 
case, Americans cannot stop Sulus from stealing from one another. 
Again, Dato Calbi asserts that for a whole month he had refrained from 
stealing out of respect and love for the governor, and assigns no other 
reason for his strange conduct. Yet he does incidentally inform us 
that he had been ill, and we are at liberty to draw natural inferences 
from this fact. Certainly he was not restrained by any sentiment of 
right and wrong, or by fear of the regularly constituted government of 
the Sultan. 

It would seem to be the part of wisdom for the Americans to 
strengthen the government which they had recognized, rather than to 
turn the archipelago over to anarchy; yet for reasons not to be dis- 
cussed here this was not done. In speaking of a matter of little intrin- 
sic interest in this connection, one of the district commanders, Major 
J. S. Pettit, First Infantry, in an official report of early date, remarks: 
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“This was also in line with our policy of alienating and detaching tribes 
from the Sultan’s temporal control, to weaken his power.” It is not my 
purpose either to approve or to condemn this policy, but merely to state it 
as an historical fact bearing upon the present situation. From time to 
time the datos have been on the point of going to war; but the United 
States authorities have insisted upon what we must call peace, even to 
the extent of marching troops to the fields of warlike activities to en- 
force it. 

This prohibition of fighting has, of course, rendered lawlessness of 
one tribe as against another comparatively safe; and the carnival of theft 
and general lawlessness, culminating often in the killing of men of one 
tribe by those of another, has gone merrily on. Indeed, such a carnival 
of theft is regarded by these people as an appropriate beginning of war, 
just as piracy is regarded by Christian nations. Whether things would 
have been better with a man of the Sultan’s character supported and 
upheld is a matter of speculation upon which I have no desire to enter 
at present. Again, I am concerned only with the situation as it now 
is, without raising any question as to what it might have been. The 
datos have frequently tried to draw Americans into their quarrels; and 
it is but recently that the Sultan by very unfair means nearly precipitated 
a fight between the American soldiers and one of his pet enemies. 

Lately the thieves have become so bold that they no longer respect 
the property rights of their much-respected and beloved father, the 
American governor. They steal army property, including even horses 
when they by accident get loose and wander a little beyond the guards ; 
and the datos do not show commendable zeal in discovering the thieves 
and returning the stolen property until stimulated to action by an occa- 
sional show of American force. When small parties are sent out to re- 
cover such property, the thieves and their friends lie in wait in consider- 
able bands and attack them. In a word, the situation has become 
intolerable. Even the most violent of the datos seem to realize that 
government in Sulu must be established. 

The Samals, living partly in the Sulu archipelago and partly on the 


island of Mindanao and the adjacent islands, are a similar people, 
divided into similar tribes, and formerly held in the loose federation 
under the Sultan of Sulu. In language these two people differ about as 
much as do the English and the Dutch. Probably the Samals were the 
very last of the peoples of the Philippines to arrive in the islands. 
They were fierce warriors and especially piratical. Now that advancing 
civilization has deprived them of their original and congenial means of 
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livelihood, they drag out a miserable existence by means of fishing, 
burning lime, cutting and transporting wood and timber, and, to a lim- 
ited extent, by trade among themselves and with their pagan neighbors. 
I have seldom seen a field cultivated by a Samal, and never except under 
outside influence. The chief datos of this people are Pedro, of Basilan, 
and Mandi, of Zamboanga. 

Pedro Cuevas, better known as Dato Pedro of Basilan, is an inter- 
esting character. Born of Christian parents near Manila, in early man- 
hood he became involved in some political plot or other and was deported 
to the penal colony near Zamboanga. Taking advantage of their oppor- 
tunity, he and two or three companions arose against their guard, killed 
him, and escaped with his gun. Hunted as the private man-slayer is 
hunted, he took refuge among the Moros of Basilan, just as the hunted 
beast sometimes seeks a refuge so dangerous as to battle the courage of 
his pursuers. With the degree of hospitality which they were then ac- 
customed to show toward the Christian who fell into their hands, these 
Moros soon gave him excellent occasion to fight for his life. So well 
did he conduct himself on this and many subsequent similar occasions, 
that eventually he gathered about him a band of admiring Moros who 
“would rather fight with than against him,” and in due course he made 
himself ruler not only of the Samals but also of the equally fierce Ya- 
cans, of Basilan. 

For many years he succeeded in keeping rude order among these 
turbulent and violent peoples, often using a degree of severity which 
civilization cannot countenance. At the age of seventy, with body en- 
feebled with consumption, which is visibly bringing him near his end, 


he still holds these Moros ina firm grasp. Having risen to some power, 


he so conducted himself toward the Spaniards as to win their free pardon 
many years ago; and he has always shown himself a friend to the 
Americans. He has always maintained his standing as a Christian, and 
the church and the mosque stand side by side in his capital. Asked in 
the presence of the writer whether he would not visit America and see 
the World’s Fair next year, he replied with the utmost composure, “I 
can’t; I am going to die.” Having lived such a life as was possible to 
him, Dato Pedro approaches this great event “a gentleman unafraid.” 
Like Dato Pedro, Raja-muda Mandi does not rule by accident of 
birth. Son of a Spaniard and of a Samal woman of low degree, he rose 
to power mainly through prowess shown in fighting with the Spaniards 
against the Moros of Lake Lanao. He has more knowledge of civiliza- 
tion and more of its polish than has any other Moro of the entire prov- 
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ince. Having beena friend to the Spaniards and having been befriended 
by them, he early sought and attained similar relations with the Ameri- 
cans. He is too intelligent to fail to comprehend that this is to his own 
interests and those of his people. So the whole situation, as far as the 
Samals are concerned, may be summed up in the statement that, al- 
though the people are very backward in the matter of civilization and 
are very violent by nature and by training, yet the friendship of these 
two principal tribes may be depended upon while the present datos live 
and rule. 

Among the ancient peoples of Mindanao was one known as the 
Maguindanaos, differing from the Sulus and Samals in language and 
customs about as widely as the Russians differ from the English. From 
the most ancient times this people has inhabited the valley of the Rio 
Grande ; and at an early date — how early I am unable to say —a branch 
of them took possession of the country about Lake Lanao and gradually 
assumed the name of the Malanaos. About the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the first Mohammedan missionaries arrived on Mindanao from 
Arabia. One of these was a Salip, or descendant of Mohammed through 
his daughter Fatima, “the most blessed of women.” He married the 
daughter of a great Maguindanao chief and united the people under 
himself as Sultan. The present Sultan of the Maguindanaos is his 
lineal descendant. But it should not be imagined for a moment that 
he holds a united Maguindanao people under his sway. Far from this, 
he is only one among the datos, and a very insignificant dato he is. <A 
man of weak character, he has lost the authority which he had not the 
power to maintain, and the government has passed to others, and not- 
ably to a remarkable character known as Dato Piang. 

The son of a Chinese laborer and a Maguindanao slave girl, Piang 
gained his first ascendancy through the Spaniards, but is constantly in- 
creasing his prestige through his own force of character and cunning. 
With a keen eye to business, he sees to it that his retainers fare better 
than their neighbors, and many flock to him for the sake of “rice twice 
a day.” Fully aware of the reverence which the Maguindanaos pay to 
the royal blood, which he does not possess, he courts the friendship of 
Dato Ali, a chief of the bluest blood. He knows the manner and the 
strength of the white man, having lived with him and worked for him 
in the capacity of head carpenter long before he rose to prominence in 
Maguindanao politics. He has seen how important it is to his own in- 
terests, as well as to those of his subjects, to keep the peace with the 
Americans; and this he has continued to do without loss of prestige with 
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the warlike Maguindanaos. His power and influence are becoming 
dominant throughout the valley, and in spite of the fact that he isa 
cruel barbarian, as seen from our American point of view, his domina- 
tion has been for the good of his people. Regardless of his lowly birth, 
Dato Piang is one of the legitimate rulers of men. He has shown little 
of statesmanship, but he has shown himself a keen opportunist politician 
in his small realm. 

As has been said, that branch of the Maguindanaos known as the 
Malanaos occupies the territory in the immediate vicinity of Lake 
Lanao. Here the American military forces have had their only serious 
difficulties with the Moros. This people is made up of many indepen- 
dent tribes of varying degrees of strength, no one of which is of over- 
shadowing power or influence. In some cases these are friendly one 
toward another, but this can hardly be said to be the rule. The forts 
which our soldiers have so often attacked and destroyed, and which 
have been so soon rebuilt, were not originally designed as common 
protections against the Americans or Spaniards, but as protections for 


individual datos against near neighbors of their own race. They stand 


as monuments of intertribal hostility. 

While the American artillery was hammering away at a dato’s 
stronghold, some of his neighbors looked on with concern for his wel- 
fare, but more were indifferent to his fate, or were even rejoicing in the 
humiliation and ruin of a recognized foe. Even friends did not unite to 
any great extent in defence of one another’s fortresses; so that each dato 
has had to defend himself, with little sympathy and almost no help 
from his neighbors. The valley Maguindanaos have been unanimously 
hostile toward their kinsmen of the Lake region and in sympathy with 
the Americans in their fights. Indeed, a band of the valley people em- 
ployed as carriers, road-builders, etc., in the first expedition to the Lake, 
were much displeased that they were not allowed to take part in the 
fighting, and thus, with the help of the American forces, even up old 
scores. ‘So it appears that, contrary to the prevailing opinion, we have 
not been at war with “the Moros” or even with “the Moros of Minda- 
nao.” True we have had fights with a number of desperately courageous 
petty Moro chiefs on the island of Mindanao; but this no more consti- 
tutes a war with “the Moros of Mindanao” than did our unpleasantness 
with Spain constitute a war with “the Christians of Europe.” 

It is well to bear in mind that the word Moro signifies simply Mo- 
hammedan. The peoples known as “the Moros” are united in religion 


only. Aside from the petty tribes and tribelets, the Malanaos furnish 
10 
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marked illustrations of the bandit spirit in the Malayan race —a per- 
sonal development of the same spirit which has made the race proverbial 
for piracy. The Malanao outlaw, recognizing no tribe and no dato, but 
living in some inaccessible part of the country and preying upon his 
relatively peaceable and law-abiding kinsmen, is a troublesome char- 
acter, and is certain to remain so for a long while to come. Aside from 
the damage which the outlaws will themselves do to our officers and 
men, both military and civilian, they will furnish a cover under which 
evil-disposed datos, who should be held responsible for the orderly con- 
duct of their tribesmen, can escape the penalties of their depredations ; 
and since it is difficult for Americans to find out the truth regarding 
such depredations committed in this region, this irresponsible element 
will be a constant menace to peaceable relations between the races. 
Moreover, long after peace shall have been established among the tribes 
with responsible datos, these outlaws will make it impracticable to 
break up among this people the habit of carrying arms; and arms in the 
hands of any people, and especially any people of low degree of civili- 
zation, are a constant menace to order and peace. While this evil ex- 
ists in marked degree among the Malanaos, it is by no means unknown 
among the other Moro peoples. Indeed, it is exactly analogous to the 
“ladronism ” of the Christian provinces and peoples. 

Aside from these comparatively great peoples, there are numerous 
petty Moro tribes and peoplets in various parts of the Moro province. 
Their number is constantly increasing, for the Mohammedan religion is 
a missionary faith, and the petty pagan tribes and peoplets are becoming 
Moro more rapidly than Christian; and the change in their religion is 
not immediately followed by any marked change in their political or- 
ganization or civilization. 

This outline view of the political situation in the Moro province, brief 
as it is, has occupied so much space that other elements of the civili- 
zation existing in this territory must, for the present, be touched upon 
very lightly. The Sulus are a people devoted to various industries, chief 
among which are agriculture, pearl-fishing, fishing, and commerce. All 
these industries are carried on in the crudest of ways. Their agricul- 
tural implements and methods would seem more familiar and reasonable 
to one of the Pharaohs than to an up-to-date modern farmer. Their 
fishing tackle is primitive and crude. Their fishing boats carry a pro- 
digious amount of sail, but cannot be sailed into the wind at all. It is 
the abundance of fish in these waters, rather than the skill of the fisher- 
men, that insures an ample supply, easily obtained. Sulu commerce is 
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carried on in elaborately ornate but clumsy craft, able to sail but little, 
if at all, into the wind, and actually carrying cargoes of from one to ten 
tons of merchandise. Yet, from time out of mind, in these crude little 
vessels the Sulus have carried on trade between points hundreds of 
miles apart; these long voyages being accomplished by taking advantage 
of the monsoons and their changes to travel always with the wind. 
Their pearl-fishing is carried on with greater skill, though in a manner 
which leaves ample room for improvement. 

The industries of the Samals have been mentioned above, and it need 
only be added that they are carried on with the utmost crudeness. The 
Maguindanaos are an agricultural and a trading people. Their agriculture 
is carried on in the same crude manner as is that of the Sulus. Their 
trade, carried on chiefly with the pagan tribes of the interior, shades off 
quite strongly toward piracy; many a pagan producer fearing to refuse 
whatever the Maguindanao “merchant” may offer for his product. This 
trade is largely in very crude gutta-percha, gums used for varnishes, 
beeswax, and other forest products. In collecting these, the Maguin- 
danaos also take an active part. The Malanaos are almost exclusively 
an agricultural people. In spite of the crudeness of their implements 
and methods, their fields would be creditable, in all except depth of cul- 
tivation and fertilization, to the best farmers in America. The pagans 
are devoted to agriculture and the gathering of forest products. Their 
methods are incredibly primitive, the bolo, or bush-knife, in the hands 
of a man frequently having to do the duty of a plough. 


The Mohammedans of the Moro province appreciate and exemplify 


the teachings of their Prophet in about the same degree in which the 
Christians of the more northerly parts of the islands appreciate and 
exemplify the teachings of the lowly Galilean. The religions of the 
pagans seem to have little vitality, little hold upon the people, and no 
bearing upon conduct aside from gross acts of worship. A very small 
percentage of the Moros have acquired the ability to pronounce at sight, 
though entirely without understanding, the Arabic words found in cer- 
tain portions of the Koran. A still smaller percentage can read and 
write, with Arabic characters, their own languages. No one of these 
peoples, however, has any written literature worthy of the name, and no 
one has even literary standards for the writing of letters. Every per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy of pronunciation or construction is expressed in writ- 
ing without restraint. To the pagans, almost without exception, letters 
are & foreign mystery. 

The Christian population of the province, though important in itself, 
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requires no discussion here, since it differs in no essential feature from 
the same population in other parts of the Philippines. It will be seen 
without discussion, however, that it adds one complication to an already 
complicated problem in government. 

This hasty view of conditions suggests in outline the work which 
the government of the Moro province is called upon to perform. In 
general, it is called upon to promote the natural development of 
these people, and not to “Americanize” them, after the manner of the 
American Indians. The conditions are altogether different, and in this 
particular the problem is simpler than was the Indian problem. The 
Indians were an exceedingly sparse population, occupying a land which 
the white race needed for the purpose of establishing homes. For cen- 
turies hosts of home-seekers have been crowding into the lands held by 
a few Indians too primitive to really use the land over which they and 
their ancestors had freely roamed. The manifest destiny of the red man 
has been and is either assimilation with the white race or with the ashes 
of his ancestors. The fact that the changes he is called upon to make 
are contrary to the laws of nature as revealed in the history of human 
development, that at best he cannot be expected to become more than 
an inferior imitation white man, may add a touch of pathos to his des- 
tiny, but cannot alter it. On the other hand, the peoples of this prov- 
ince are comparatively numerous, and their lands are at present neither 
needed nor desired for homes by the white race. White men are here 
to make money, not to make homes. They are not likely to become 
predominant in numbers for some centuries to come. They are sure to 
be an important, though transient, element in the population; but their 
interests must be bound up with those of the lower peoples. The de- 
velopment of these peoples can be best promoted with due and full 
regard for the laws of nature as revealed in history. 

The Moro peoples have attained the degree of civilization which fits 
them for feudalism, and not for any of the more advanced forms of gov- 
ernment. Cannot this and some of the historically succeeding stages of 
development be skipped? Answering this question with another, can- 
not my child obtain release from the laws of gravitation and learn to 
walk without having developed the strength necessary to sustain his 
natural weight, and without reference to equilibrium? The lessons of 
feudalism are as essential to the future progress of these peoples as are 
weight and equilibrium to the act of walking. Feudalism has its place 
in the economy of nature, and in its place is good. Nature, as revealed 
in history, calls upon the new government of the Moro province to 
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assume the feudal overlordship of these peoples, to teach them law and 
order as between tribes, and, by influence as far as possible and by force 
as a last resort, to ameliorate the government of the tribes by the datos. 
Thus will the Moro come to feel secure in person and in property, and 
he will consider it no hardship to lay aside his arms and devote himself 
to pursuits of peace. This feeling of security will foster acquisitiveness, 
which in turn may be used as a spur to industry. Perhaps in no other 
particular does the Moro need assurance of his rights more than in the 
tenure of his lands. In many cases his ancestors were holding these 
lands long before Columbus discovered America; and justice and policy 
alike demand that he be given irrevocable recognition of his ownership 
to the lands which he occupies and uses. Nothing will tend more 
strongly toward peace and advancement among these peoples than the 
accumulation of wealth. To this end the Government may do well to 
put forth very definite efforts to foster industries, not fearing to apply 
paternal, — medizval, if you will — methods to medieval conditions. 

The pagans are not quite so far advanced as are the Moros, yet this 
scheme of government will need but slight modifications to meet their 
requirements. 

What of education in the Moro province? The answer is too long 
for this paper. Yet it may be said that no new principle of education 
is involved in this work, but only an intelligent and very courageous 
application to conditions as they exist in this province of the best we 
know of those principles. HENRY SCHULER TOWNSEND. 











THE AFFAIRS OF THE CONGO STATE. 


A SEVERE arraignment of the colonial policy of the Belgians in the 
Congo State, by missionaries and English writers, has caused parliamen- 
tary action in England, and has created much press comment in America. 
Accusations about unjust treatment of natives by white governments 
have been heard before. They are a favorite theme with the press, a 
convenient club for the politician, and a subject of acrimonious discus- 
sion everywhere. Every civilized nation has been fiercely assailed in 
this way. The English denounced the Boers for their cruelties to the 
Kaffirs; the Boers alleged British injustice to the Zulus; the British 
anathematized the French in Madagascar; the French denounced the 
British in Ashantee; the Germans sheltered the Sultan of Zanzibar flee- 
ing from British marines, and the British were ready to fight the Kaiser ; 
the French rejoiced at Menelik’s victory over the Italians, and the Rus- 
sians held up hands in horror at German barbarity in Pekin; while the 
missionary world has denounced England for the opium trade in China, 
and seems to be devoutly praying for the Union Jack to wave over 
Congo. Here in America we hear that America’s cruelties in the Philip- 
pines are scarcely less flagrant than were Spain’s in Cuba. So the game 
goes merrily on; and meanwhile the poor native, as Sambo said of the 
negro in the American Civil War, is still the bone between the dogs, 
and gets gnawed whatever the outcome. Poor bone! 

The latest accusations are perhaps more blood-curdling than any be- 
fore. The Southern States have been denounced for cruelty to negroes 
—they do shoot, hang, and burn them occasionally — but the kingdom 
of Belgium is said to cut the hands off living people, to bury women 
alive, to cause those slain by its orders to be eaten, and to be the 
most greedy, tyrannous, unjust, and cruel Government ever yet tolerated 
by civilized mankind. 

These charges are such as to require some brief history of the origin 
and career of the Congo State. The late Sir H. M. Stanley completed 
his descent of the Congo, the feat which revealed the immense basin of 
that river to the world, in 1877. All the interior of that basin was then 
unclaimed territory. The Portuguese claimed the mouth of the river, 
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and, according to international law, might base thereupon a claim to the 
hinterland. The British claimed up to the southern watershed, the Ger- 
mans had designs east of Tanganyika, while the French were installed on 
the northwestern frontier, and the British on the remaining eastern and 
northeastern sides. But the basin itself was not occupied. Stanley 
first traversed it under the American flag. England received him coldly. 
America heard with considerable wonder and much incredulity that 
it was the real property of Gordon Bennett and the “New York Herald.” 
But America had a big black problem of her own and vast Western 
territory yet unfilled. England had African problems of the most ditf- 
cult kind already on hand. The Boers on the South, the Mahdi on the 
North, and the Ashantee on the West made a mouthful of the Congo 
seem then too large for digestion. The full lion rarely attacks. Eng- 
land paid little practical heed to Stanley’s rapturous descriptions. 
France was nursing her wounds, Germany was assimilating Alsace- 
Lorraine, and nobody but little Portugal seemed to care anything for 
the Congo. 

Then there came a new royal figure upon the arena of international 
political eminence. Leopold Il was the second of Belgium’s rulers 
since the downfall of Bonaparte. He was a cousin of Queen Victoria. 
He came of the same general stock which has been ruling Europe in 
Germany, Russia, Austria, and England for many centuries. More- 
over, he was a product of that renaissance of royal potency which has 
been as much a characteristic of late modern Europe as has been the 
rise of democratic government. He was a man of personal vigor. 
When Stanley was seeking help for the development of his El Dorado, 
and finding little save laughter and jibes, Leopold came forward and 
laid his private purse at the explorer’s service. The King had been pre- 
viously interested in Africa in his capacity as a member of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

But Belgium had long been: exceedingly democratic. The King 
could not pledge his country officially to the enterprise, for it was a 
speculatian at the best. He went into it in a purely personal and pri- 
vate capacity. Several eminent men joined in with him and Stanley, 
among them General Sanford of Florida; while Senator Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, Mr. John A. Kasson, and a few other American public men were 
interested in a general and benevolent way in the undertaking. These 
gentlemen formed a sort of chartered company, known as the “ Associa- 
tion Internationale Africaine.” It was not a sovereign government in 
any sense. This association made King Leopold its president, and sent 
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Stanley back to the Congo to explore the country more thoroughly, to 
make treaties with native chiefs, and to buy land from the latter for the 
association. Stanley was not lacking in enterprise. In a short time, 
documents signed with the cross-marks made by native chiefs gave the 
association titles to more land than the German Kaiser ruled, and made 
it in some sense responsible for more people than Leopold reigned over 
at home. And Stanley kept on increasing it. 

Then Bismarck began to growl, while England, Portugal, and France 
wondered how far the royal president and the explorer were going. 
Soon Bismarck had out a call for a convention. This was ostensibly to 
settle disputes over territory, but really to carve up Africa, and possibly 
to check Leopold and Stanley. The latter were equal to the emergency. 
No one but a representative of a government could attend the confer- 
ence at Berlin. The African Association was not a government. It 
could not be considered. Then, with the consent and by the wish of 
the Association, Leopold assumed the sovereignty of the territories it 
had acquired, notified the other Powers, and adopted a flag and a name 
for the new kingdom. He was sovereign of “The Independent State of 
the Congo” in his personal capacity. The territory was not a Belgian 
colony. Belgium had, theoretically, nothing to do with it. Mr. Cleve- 
land, then President of the United States, was first among the rulers 
of the earth officially to recognize the Congo Government. Thus, the 
Congo State was not a creature of the Berlin conference. It was a sov- 
ereign government prior to that conference, and as such was officially 
recognized by the American Government, and allowed representation 
at the Berlin conference on Africa in 1884-85. 

Besides the preoccupation with other affairs already mentioned as 
explaining why the European Powers showed little interest in the Congo 
at first, there were other reasons which contributed to the ease with which 
King Leopold secured it all. These were the alleged worthlessness of 
the country; its reputed fearful climate; the immense difficulty of 
access to the interior; and the weakness of Portugal, the only claimant 
with any really well-grounded rights. The astuteness, foresight, and 
patriotic ambition of Leopold must also not be forgotten; for he saw a 
chance for Belgium’s overcrowded millions, and seized upon it promptly 
and energetically. The United States Government sent a special agent, 
Mr. Tisdel, to investigate the possibilities of commerce with the coun- 
try. To his lack of foresight we owe the loss of a just share of the great 
commercial development to which I shall allude elsewhere. His report 
is most amusing, in the light of later events, 
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The Congo State under Leopold’s rule —a portion of the basin is 
ruled by France and Portugal — comprises about a million square miles, 
and contains a native population of possibly 30,000,000 souls. The 
State lies entirely on the Congo River and its tributaries. For one 
hundred and twenty miles above its mouth, the river admits of free 
navigation for ships drawing thirty feet. Then occur the numerous and 
utterly impassable Livingstone Cataracts, closing to navigation the next 
two hundred and fifty miles of the stream. These cataracts are caused 
by the Congo’s passing through the Crystal Mountains, whose peaks and 
precipices rise sheerly above the water, sometimes to a height of several 
thousand feet, making some of the wildest and grandest scenery on 
earth. Around these cataracts a railroad has been built, winding in 
and out amid the mountains, exhibiting some wonderful engineering in 
places, and finally ending on the shores of Stanley Pool, where the cata- 
racts end and free navigation, extending for over ten thousand miles on 
the Congo and its tributaries, begins. There is now on this stream a 
fleet of several score of steamers. The Congo Railway has a monopoly 
of the carrying trade of the whole valley, and its stock is quoted at an 
extraordinary figure. 

In general there are four geographical divisions of the Congo terri- 
tory: The delta at the mouth of the river, which is considerable; the 
mountain belt, which almost encircles the State, and which is rich in 
minerals and metals; the plateaus below the mountains, usually well 
populated and fairly fertile; and the low river bottoms, usually heavily 
forested, rich in rubber, and abounding in elephants and, consequently, in 
ivory. The wealth of the country in copper and iron is immense, and 
these metals have been mined, smelted, and worked from time immemo- 
rial. Pig-copper in the shape of crosses has been an article of barter for 
ages. A cross will weigh about a pound, and three crosses are often 
paid for a slave. The rubber vines and trees were discovered compara- 
tively recently, but the industry very soon assumed immense propor- 
tions. The Congo now produces nearly five million dollars’ worth of 
rubber annually, and this amount is only a small part of its enormous 
resources in this valuable article. The great advantage which Africa 
enjoys in this industry lies in the fact that it can be carried on with 
labor at the lowest cost. Since ordinarily the African native is sup- 
ported entirely by the work of the women, the labor of the men can be 
easily secured for the ridiculous sum of fifty cents per month. This 
rubber costs about five cents a pound in Africa, and brings from eighty 
cents to a dollar a pound, crude, in Europe. Therefore, even with the 
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large expense of transportation, the rubber trade is immensely profitable. 
It is better than gold mining. 

The great resources of the Congo were not brought to light, how- 
ever, without the experience of gigantic difficulties by the exploiters. 
The Lower Congo was so unhealthy as to earn the name of “the white 
man’s grave.” The construction of the railway, under the burning 
equatorial sun, through rocky mountain passes, over high summits, and 
across roaring torrents, was accomplished at an immense cost of money 
and life. The first steamboats on Stanley Pool were carried in sections 
up to that point on men’s shoulders. The great river system had to be 
charted, as it contained many dangerous shoals and treacherous sand 
banks. Many of the natives were cannibals and implacably hostile. 
Stanley’s forcible accomplishment of his early achievements often left a 
heritage of bloodshed behind. The Arab slave-traders ravaged vast dis- 
tricts, and were the sworn foes of the white man. The means of Leo- 
pold and his coadjutors were limited, and the work before them was 
apparently boundless. It looks now as if, but for the rubber and ivory, 
they must have been forced to relinquish their undertaking. Europe 
prophesied failure from the very beginning. The comic papers made 
the Congo scheme a favorite topic for ridicule. Eminent scientists said 
that the country could never be exploited by white men. Commercial 
bodies looked askance at Congo investments. Leopold was called alter- 
nately a hare-brained philanthropist and an enthusiastic hobby-rider. 
The Congo State was regarded as a royal plaything. Even Belgium 
would scarcely send to the field any but hardy priests and the bad boys 
of the noble families. The utmost difficulty was found at first in secur- 
ing able and good men for pioneers. There were a few of these among 
the highest officials; but it must be admitted that for a number of years 
most of the white men who went to the Congo were the scum of Europe. 

From this dark background two facts emerge into prominent relief: 
the genius of Leopold, and the capability for development possessed 
by the Congo country. The King never wavered. He spent his mil- 
lions like water. He had a faith which looks sublime in the light 
of the past and of the present. I am no special apologist for the 
political career of King Leopold; but his dogged tenacity of purpose in 
the Congo venture must appear to any impartial beholder little short of 
marvellous. We Americans boast of our kings of finance and captains 
of industry; but here is a real king, who, as a monarch of finance and 
captain of industry, puts Rockefeller and Morgan into the shade. Leo- 
pold’s act of taking over the public domain of the Congo territory makes 
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him absolute master over nearly a million square miles. No parliament 
controls him, no constitution restricts him. At the lowest value he 
places on his possessions he is worth $300,000,000 in land alone; and 
when the value of the land in metals and minerals and for trading and 
other purposes is considered, it is evident that the King of Belgium is 
the wealthiest individual on the globe. He believed that, for executive 
purposes, one head was better than many. So he undertook the work 
with a few expert advisers, with many skilled laborers, but with him- 
self as sole executive manager. He has himself been the board of 
directors, general manager, president, and financial agent. There has 
been nothing like it in history. John Smith, Robert Winthrop, Warren 
Hastings, Cecil Rhodes each founded an empire, but did it in person on 
the spot. King Leopold has done his work without putting a foot on 
African soil. 

Before examining the methods of doing this work, which have been 
lately under violent discussion, let us look briefly at what the results 
have been. The Arab slave trade has been finally put down. The whole 
State has been dotted with white settlements — trading stations, govern- 
ment posts, and missions. On the inland rivers ply a large fleet of 
steamboats whose dusky pilots a few years ago were devouring their 
sable kinsmen in the bushes. One large railway has been built, and 
several more are in process of construction. Cannibalism flourishes in 
isolated districts only, and has come to be regarded as disgraceful by 
most of the tribes formerly practising it. Internecine wars are far 
less frequent than formerly. Coffee and rice plantations are found in 
many districts. The commerce of the country has risen from nothing 
fifteen years ago to about ten million dollars annually. People once 
practically naked are importing millions of dollars worth of cotton goods 
every year. The descent of the Congo, which was accomplished in 
three years by Stanley with such fearful difficulty, is now made by 
scores every year in less than that number of months. The Congo has 
witnessed fewer and smaller bloody insurrections than any other African 
territory approximating its size. There have been no murders of mis- 
sionaries, as in Uganda, and no successful revolts, as in Zululand tem- 
porarily, and in the Soudan for over ten years. That all this is progress, 
and wonderful progress, none save the most wilfully blind will deny. 

It is, however, in regard to the methods by which all this has been 
done that there have arisen many questions, and not a few vehement 
accusations of injustice, rapacity, and extortion. Tet us first look at 
the general plan of administration as developed by the central Gov- 
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ernment at Brussels. The King organized two general departments of 
his Congo government: the office at Brussels, with an executive known 
as the secretary of state, and that at Boma, near the mouth of the Congo, 
where the colonial governor-general and his subordinate officials have 
their seat of administration. The real head of the Government, next in 
power to the King, is the secretary of state at Brussels, Baron von 
Eetvelde. This official has large powers of appointment and general 
direction. After him comes the governor-general, upon whom a vast 
practical responsibility rests. The most prominent of these governors- 
general have been De Winton, Janssens, Coquilhat, Wahis, and Wan- 
germee. The first governor-general appointed was General Gordon, 
who declined the appointment at the last moment to go upon the ill- 
fated Khartoum expedition. 

The change of the Association Internationale to the Congo Inde- 
pendent State soon saw the practical disappearance of the Americans 
from the enterprise. Stanley also ceased his labors, to enter upon 
others more to his liking, and the work of exploration and development 
was carried on mainly by Belgians. The country was divided into thir- 
teen administrative districts, with an official entitled “commissaire du 
district ” at the head of each. Under these “commissaires ” were sev- 
eral “chefs de poste,” and other minor officials. The manual laborers 
and the private soldiers were at first African natives from civilized tribes 
on the coast, usually hired at about fifteen dollars per month. But as 
soon as any district had been brought under the control of the whites, 
and the natives had been rendered tractable, the soldiery was immedi- 
ately recruited from the latter, but was almost always sent away to dis- 
tant tribes, which it could be used to subjugate and control. This last 
policy is the keynote tothe whole system. Leopold governs one African 
tribe with soldiers recruited from another. Many a state post has been 
manned by less than half a dozen white men with hundreds of these 
black soldiers in the midst of hostile population. It is a most extraor- 
dinary phenomenon. The adage “divide and conquer” was never better 
illustrated. 

The theory of the Congo government is that the natives are allowed 
to hold such land as they actually occupy and cultivate; that they owe 
fealty to the King, must pay taxes, are liable to military service, and, 
in fine, are subject to all the obligations of citizenship. It is the en- 
forcement of this theory that has been the principal cause of friction, 
wherever it has arisen. It must be said, however, that the natives have 
usually cor. lied with these laws; and their docility, on the whole, has 
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been greater than that of any other savages in history. The storm-cen- 
tre of the situation in the Congo revolves about the petty official who 
stands next to the savage. His is certainly no enviable task. Behind 
are orders, rules, and an array of bureaucracy which only Europeans can 
conceive; in front are cannibals, bilious fever, a black soldiery, isola- 
tion, and the probability of death. Small wonder that many become 
lunatics, that some commit suicide, that nearly all drink to excess, 
and that only a few survive. In the first instance, these petty officials 
deserve our pity and sympathy. But the truth is the stern fact that 
these men are too often grossly ignorant, incapable, inexperienced, full of 
petty self-importance, proud of their ridiculous eminence over simple sav- 
ages, and utterly reckless of their conduct. It is upon these men that 
the weight of the accusations concerning Congo misrule must fall. There 
is no real evidence that Leopold’s personal intentions toward the Afri- 
can natives are malevolent or that his Government pursues a policy 
designedly cruel and rapacious. Such an accusation is absurd. 

Before examining into the details of these accusations, a glance at 
the trading companies, their objects and methods, may be advisable. 
There have been trading companies on the west coast of Africa for 
centuries. Among the oldest of these is one popularly called the Dutch 
House. There are also English, French, and Portuguese companies. 
Most of these had their beginnings in the slave trade. After the aboli- 
tion of the latter, the traffic was mainly in ivory, gold dust, palm oil, 
etc. The opening of the Congo territory was an opportunity to these old 
houses. But soon new firms were added. Then the growth of the rubber 
business vastly increased their gains. Belgium was in a ferment. I 
knew one gentleman in Belgium who on a rubber venture realized 2,800 
per cent in two years. Naturally King Leopold took stock in some of 
these companies. Then rubber became such a common article of com- 
merce that native taxes were made payable in it. The State also began 
to trade, and soon began a vigorous competition with other traders. To 
get rubber became the prime object of life in Central Africa. 

This brings us to the specific charges against the Congo State and 
its officers. Disregarding the cheap sensationalism of some disappointed 
European politicians, the charges most deserving of notice are the com- 
plaints of the Rev. William M. Morrison, an American missionary in 
the Upper Congo region. These complaints are principally: 

1. That the Congo Government refuses to grant the missionaries 
concessions of land for the necessities of their work. 

2. That the petty officials abuse the natives and so outrage hu- 
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manity as to imperil the safety of all white men in the country. It is 
alleged that the natives have had their hands cut off their living bodies, 
that they have been pillaged and plundered in their villages, that they 
have been wantonly killed, and that a reign of terror exists in many 
districts. 

3. That the general attitude of the State officials is inimical to 
Protestant missionaries. 

To these must be added a complaint preferred by others — that the 
State by its monopolistic methods shuts out fair competition in trade. 

To go into a minute discussion of the specific incidents upon which 
these allegations are based would be foreign to our purposes and really 
useless here. From a considerable personal experience in Africa, and 
from constant and careful reading and study, I believe I can summarize 
an impartial statement of the truth of the situation. There have been 
numerous cases of outrages on African natives by white men, mostly 
state officials. Some of these outrages have been most horrible and re- 
volting. But many of the offending officials have been severely pun- 
ished, and some are now in prison for long terms for these very offences. 
Great acts of cruelty are not confined by any means to the Belgians in 
Africa. Similar cases have occurred under every Government on earth. 
Moreover, the central Government does not cause these acts or condone 
them, except in some cases where a false fear of political consequences 
has paralyzed the arm of justice. The Congo State will grant land 
when the proper diplomatic usages are observed. The complaints about 
trade monopolies all depend on the point of view. In the words of Sir 
Roger de Coverley: “Much can be said on both sides.” If King Leo- 
pold desires to regain, now that he has the chance, much that he spent 
when his Congo schemes were laughed at on the Bourse and derided by 
the press, the doubters who have now become captious critics would do 
well to read the parable of the talents and the moral of its conclusion. 
We Americans can certainly cast no stones in this matter. 

I was touched once by the almost pathetic words of one of the most 
distinguished of the Belgian explorers, a vice-governor-general of the 
Congo State, who said to me, in discussing these questions: 


The law of individuals is also the law of nations. If aman will not work, he 
should not eat. But if he does work, he has every right to exist and to be secure 
in his lifeand property. Soif a nation ceases to be an economic factor in the world — 
if she owns land which she will not cultivate, or mines which she will not develop 
—her right to sovereignty must cease. She must give way to productive nations. 
But look at Belgium. Are we not the most industrious people in Europe? Are not 
our manufacturing, farming, and mining industries worked with great energy? 
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Then we have aright to live. Fora nation to threaten us simply because we are 
small would be the act of a coward. To deprive us of the fruits of our honest labor 
would be a crime against God and man. 


What the Congo needs now is principally the following: 1. Local 
self-government, in which all white settlers in any district may partici- 
pate, and in which natives are consulted, but not yet allowed to 
vote directly. 2. A training college in Belgium for Congo pioneers. 
3. Inducements to bona-fide settlers. 4. Easy preémption of land by 
methods analogous to those observed in the United States in opening 
up our Western territory. 5. The entire separation of the military and 
commercial departments of the State. 6. The rule that no expedition 
of black soldiers shall ever be sent out with fewer than five Europeans 
in command. 7. The specification of regular amounts of taxes due 
from natives, with stated times and place of payment; payments to be 
made to, and delinquencies to be enforced by, white officials only. 8. 
Annual inspection by a disinterested commission of the whole State, 
and especially of the condition of the natives. 

Meanwhile, let us suspend judgment and give the accused the 
benefit of the doubt. At the same time, let the Government of the 
Congo prove its benevolent character at headquarters. Let it demonstrate 
its determination to insist upon justice and kindness on the part of its 
officials on the field, or stand before the powerful tribunal of interna- 
tional public opinion as unworthy of further tolerance or forbearance. 

SAMUEL PHILLIPS VERNER. 











LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Editor of THE Forum. 

Sir: In my review of current architecture in THE Forum for Jan- 
uary—March, there occurred certain references to the new edifice of the 
“First Church of Christ, Scientist,” at the corner of Central Park West 
and Ninety-sixth Street, in New York City, to which exception has been 
taken by some of the members and friends of that church. The purely 
architectural observations it contained were, of course, wholly my own, 
and I see no reason to modify them otherwise than in the form of their 
expression; the criticisms which have been communicated to me are 
partly due to misapprehension of the intent and meaning of a portion 
of the paragraph in question; but as some of them are valid objections 
to statements and allusions which I have, since the article appeared, 
found to have been based on misinformation, I venture to ask for the 
privilege of revising the paragraph into the form which follows: 

The new First Church of Christ, Scientist, erected from the designs 
of Messrs. Carrére and Hastings, at a cost of $1,200,000, is a striking 
and imposing edifice, externally of white granite, internally finished in 
marble, Italian walnut, and plaster. The elaborate arrangements and 
furnishings of the rooms for social gatherings and for the more intimate 
religious ministrations of the church suggest the disposition, the equip- 
ment, and the luxury of a well-appointed club. This is a characteristic 
tendency in modern church work and religious activity generally. Not 
only Y. M. C. A. buildings, but church parish-houses (like that, for in- 
stance, of the Broadway Tabernacle), tend more and more to adopt im- 
portant features of the social equipment of the club-house, in their effort 
to bring religious and social life into closer relation. 

The sumptuous auditorium of this Christian Science edifice, with its 
richly panelled vault of plaster, its immense and ostentatious organ 
front, and walnut-and-gold finish, is less suggestive of a church than of 
a great festival hall; as such it is an eminently successful and artistic 
design. The whole structure, both in the auditorium and in the por- 
tions devoted to what may be called the parish activities, is in its finish 
and appointments luxurious beyond any other religious edifice in the 
United States known to the writer. 

A. D. F. HAMLIn. 


